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five public assistance programs 

in February numbered 6.6 mil- 
lion—about 163,000 or 2.5 percent 
more than in January. The increase 
was 59,000 less than that for January 
and 5,000 less than the December 
increase. In February, as in the im- 
mediately preceding months, nearly 
all the increase was concentrated in 
the program of aid to dependent chil- 
dren, where the number of recipients 
went up by 46,600, and general assist- 
ance, which showed a rise of 119,000. 
The substantial increases in these 
programs reflect primarily the con- 
tinuing impact of widespread adverse 
economic conditions. The number of 
recipients of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled rose 2,200, with 
more than a third of the increase 
occurring in the newly established 
programs in California and Texas. 
The downward movement in the case- 
loads of old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind continued, with decreases 
of 6,300 and 500, respectively. 

Total expenditures for assistance 
payments under the five programs in- 
creased $2,974,000 or 1.1 percent from 
January to a total of $278 million. 
The largest increases in payments, 
as in the number of recipients, were 
those in aid to dependent children 
($1,387,000 or 2.0 percent) and in 
general assistance ($1,627,000 or 6.9 
percent). In aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, total payments 
rose $168,000 or 0.9 percent, and in 
old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind they declined slightly. 

The average payment per recipient 
under each of the four special types 
of public assistance in the Nation 


P sve pw receiving aid under the 


as a whole changed only slightly 
from January to February. In a few 
States, however, appreciable changes 
in average payments resulted from 
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the application of new procedures or 
higher standards. Utah in February 
began using general assistance funds 
for payments to persons essential to 
the well-being of recipients of the 
special types of public assistance; 
formerly, assistance in behalf of 
such persons was provided from 
funds for the categorical programs. 
The decrease in the average pay- 
ment per recipient ranged from 70 
cents in aid to dependent children 
to $2.55 in aid to the blind. The addi- 
tion of these persons to the general 
assistance caseload also had an effect 
in reducing the State’s average pay- 
ment in that program. Connecticut 
continued to make retroactive in- 
creases covering the period July- 
November 1957 in payments for nurs- 


ing-home care in old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, but 
the averages for the entire payments 
in these programs were substantially 
lower than in January, when most of 
the adjustments were made. 

North Dakota included an allow- 
ance for 1957 real-estate taxes in 
February payments to recipients of 
the special types of public assistance. 
As a result, average payments per 
recipient increased appreciably in 
old-age assistance ($6.36), aid to de- 
pendent children ($1.13), and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
($4.86). In Colorado the initiation of 
vendor payments for medical care 
for recipients of old-age assistance 
contributed to the increase of $1.70 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to the blind 
General assistance (cases) 


Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per recipient)... 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. . 
General assistance (per case).... 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) .. 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker).... 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month.... 


Aid to dependent children (total) 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. . 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


February January February 

1958 1958 1957 
ee 11,322 11,205 9,387 
Pewee $620 $611 $498 
$64.97 $64.73 $63.32 
$75.88 $75.34 $68.31 
wer 2,475 2,481 2,509 
<x See oad 2,588 2,541 2,326 
«oo amieieies 108 108 107 
296 293 273 
eee ey 42 392 337 
vignenaees $61.08 $61.09 $58.00 
27.05 27.00 25.92 
ee oe 66.54 66.41 63.28 
60.57 60.46 58.76 
cde eees 59.71 60.22 56.26 
is demenec 1,815 2,285 1,002 
2,698 2,342 1,530 
it aides ae $320 $313 $165 
APIS fray $30.45 $30.11 $27.85 





in the average payment for that pro- 
gram. Changes in the volume of 
vendor payments for medical care 
accounted for all or most of the other 
substantial changes in average pay- 
ments. 

In the programs of general assist- 
ance, financed by States and locali- 
ties, the average payment per case for 
the Nation dropped 51 cents in Feb- 
ruary. The average was lower than 
in January in more than half the 
States reporting information for this 
program. Most of the States ex- 
perienced considerable expansion in 
their general assistance caseloads 
during the winter months, and in 
some States the decline in the aver- 
age payment per case probably re- 
flects an effort to keep expenditures 
within available appropriations. 


@ The old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program at the end 
of February was paying monthly ben- 
efits amounting to $619.8 million to 
11.3 million persons. The number of 
beneficiaries increased during the 
month by 117,000 or about 1 percent. 
This gain is about 50 percent greater 
than that in January but is slightly 
less than the advance registered in 
February 1957. 

Retired workers and their depend- 
ents—wives aged 62 or over, depend- 
ent husbands, wives under age 62 
with child beneficiaries in their care, 
children under age 18, and depend- 
ent disabled children aged 18 or over 


—numbered 8.3 million and made up 
73.6 percent of all beneficiaries. Their 
monthly benefits, which totaled $477.5 
million, represented 77.0 percent of 
all monthly benefits payable at the 
end of February. Almost 169,000 dis- 
abled workers aged 50-64 were re- 
ceiving monthly benefits at a month- 
ly rate of $12.4 million. 

February was the forty-second con- 
secutive month in which monthly 
benefits were awarded to more than 
100,000 persons. In the 3% years 
from September 1954 to February 
1958 the average number of monthly 
benefits awarded each month has 
been 171,000. About 191,000 monthly 
benefits were awarded in February, 
35 percent more than in January and 
about the same as in February 1957. 
Lump-sum death payments totaling 
$11.5 million were made to 59,700 


persons. The average lump-sum pay- 


ment per worker was $200.32. 
Monthly benefits were being with- 

held on December 31, 1957, from 

359,000 beneficiaries entitled to old- 


age, wife’s, husband’s, widow’s, wid- 


ower’s, mother’s, parent’s, or disabil- 
ity benefits. Benefits withheld be- 


cause of the employment or self-em- 


ployment of beneficiaries under age 
72 accounted for 79 percent of the 
suspensions; wife’s or husband’s ben- 
efits withheld as a result of the old- 
age beneficiary’s employment or self- 
employment represented 12 percent. 
Almost 600 benefits were suspended 
because the beneficiary or the old- 


age beneficiary on whose earnings the 
wife’s or husband’s benefits are based 
was working in noncovered employ- 
ment outside the United States. 
About 4,500 young wife’s or mother’s 
benefits were suspended because the 
beneficiary did not have a child en- 
titled to benefits in her care, and 
payments to 3,200 persons were tem- 
porarily held up pending determin- 
ation of the proper payee. Disability 
benefits for 10,900 disabled workers 
were completely offset by other bene- 
fits that they were receiving because 
of disability. In addition, the benefits 
for almost 700 disabled workers were 
being withheld while an examination 
of their current disability status was 
being made. 

During 1957 the number of bene- 
ficiaries whose benefits were withheld 
—excluding child beneficiaries, for 
whom data on withheld benefits are 
not available—declined from 327,000 
at the beginning of the year to a 
low of 308,000 in April and then 
gradually increased to 359,000 at the 
year’s end. At that time the benefi- 
ciaries whose benefits were withheld 
represented 3.6 percent of all adult 
beneficiaries entitled to benefits—0.4 
percentage points less than the pro- 
portion a year earlier. 


e Insured unemployment among 
workers covered by the State unem- 
ployment insurance programs and 
the program of unemployment com- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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el yment estin 


February January February Calendar year 
1958 1958 1957 1957 1956 
Civilian labor force, 1 2 total (in thousands)...................... 67,160 66,732 66,311 67,946 67,530 
UE gOS hs os ons ‘onc cle w'0r'e es KS eee ee 61,988 62,238 63,190 65,011 64,979 
Unemployed SE EE em EE erty ee ES SS 5.173 4.494 3121 2.936 2,551 
Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual 
rates) 15 ...... seen eee ees PR ar te eb ee arin $341.8 $343.6 $338.5 $343.4 $326.9 
Wy OSC BRO GRIATY GISDUTSCINCHIS «ic. ccc cet vw cde we beers 234.8 237.0 235.9 238.8 227.2 
Proprietors’ income............. Rae ree eee Ris ins Ni 40.4 40.3 40.6 40.8 39.6 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income.......... 42.1 42.0 41.2 41.4 39.8 
Social insurance and related payments......................e00- 18.0 18.0 14.6 15.9 13.5 
RIE. Sere mr eh oe Lot os fe UN Rs se ee 3.0 3.0 2.7 2.8 2.6 
NE ee ag oa NL cee oe eR eek ee 10.3 10.3 10.1 10.4 9.9 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance................ 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.8 5.7 
camer wrece: iacex. © * All items ... 26.5. oo ka ec che weve cc ees 122.5 122.3 118.7 120.2 116.2 
I rer hat eee eg a EE ss 8S es eee ewe eas 118.7 118.2 113.6 115.4 Lat 
Se NR RRR NES Aer Da hs nse Sods chs‘ rd“ vig eke a Os 141.9 141.7 135.5 138.0 132.6 
_ 1 Data relate to continenta States, except that personal years and raises unemployment estimates by almost the same 
income includes pay of Federal nnel stationed abroad. amount. 
2 Bureau of the Census , with 1957 data, two relatively Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
mall groups of persons f a fied as employed (“with Commerce Components differ from those published by the 
DH but not at rk” ed fferent classifications, Department *y have been regrouped; for definition ee 
to the unempk : ] n 5 lowers the ment, 1956. page 
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Nursing Homes: Public and Private 
Financing of Care Today 


by Frep R. Brown* 


Developments in the financing of nursing-home care and the 
present status of certain government and private programs for 


this purpose are reviewed in the following pages. 


The Social 


Security Administration has an interest in nursing homes not 
only because many public assistance recipients are nursing- 
home patients but also because nursing homes have become 
an important medical resource for all older persons and, there- 
fore, for the steadily increasing numbers who are aged bene- 
ficiaries of old-age, survivors, and disability insurance. This 
review is intended to provide a basis for assessing progress to 
date and in the future toward solving one of the most difficult 
problems in the field of medical economics. 


NE aspect of the current in- 
() terest in problems of the aged 

is the increasing attention 
that is being given to patterns and 
standards of institutional care. The 
pressures for reexamination of prac- 
tices and attitudes with respect to 
institutional care come from several 
sources. The rising costs of medical 
care, and particularly of hospital 
care, have led to clearer differentia- 
tions between the services and facili- 
ties needed in short-term illnesses and 
those appropriate to long-term con- 
ditions. Increasing awareness of the 
social needs both of the aged and of 
younger persons has encouraged a 
more careful assessment of the par- 
ticular types of services needed by 
different individuals and a recogni- 
tion of the importance of social serv- 
ices in medical as well as in non- 
medical settings. 

As a result, there is extensive cur- 
rent experimentation with a wide 
range of arrangements and measures 
for the care of persons who are not 
able to be completely independent. 
The advantages of care in the in- 
dividual’s own home, provided ade- 
quate home services are available, 
have become generally accepted in 
theory if not fully carried out in 


practice in many communities. Pub- 


lic welfare agencies and other pub- 
lic and private agencies are increas- 
ingly looking to boarding homes and 


* Division of Program Research, Office of 
the Commissioner. 
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foster homes to provide the most 
satisfactory living arrangements for 
certain groups of aged persons who 
cannot remain in their own homes. 

In recent years, also, a tremendous 
growth has occurred in the number 
of nursing homes, varying from es- 
sentially residential institutions to 
intensive medical-care facilities. This 
article is concerned primarily with 
nursing homes as medical-care facil- 
ities and with the problems of finan- 
cing care in nursing homes. 

In a relatively short span of years, 
nursing homes have attained an im- 
portant position among medical-care 
institutions. Evidence of growth is 
found in the statistics on these 
homes, such as the number of beds 
and patients and financing. Wide- 
spread attention is currently being 
focused on possible measures to im- 
prove and expand nursing-care fa- 
cilities, to develop better manage- 
ment and regulatory techniques, to 
improve the content of patient care, 
and to develop adequate sources for 
financing care. 

It is significant that about half of 
all patients in nursing homes receive 
some public assistance support for 
their care and that an increasing por- 
tion of the medical care utilized by 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance beneficiaries is furnished by 
nursing homes. One provision in the 
1950 amendments to the public assist- 
ance titles of the Social Security Act 
requires that each State, to receive 
Federal funds for assistance pay- 


ments to persons in institutions, must 
designate an authority to establish 
and maintain standards for these 
institutions. The States have made 
rapid progress under the impetus of 
this provision, and the congressional 
purpose of extending State responsi- 
bility for standards of care in nursing 
homes and in other institutions has, 
in large measure, been achieved. In 
20 States the public welfare depart- 
ment has authority for setting stand- 
ards, and this function is therefore 
closely related to the public assist- 
ance program. In other States, the 
health agency is the standard-setting 
authority, operating in cooperative 
relationship with the public assist- 
ance agency. 

Whether or not it has standard- 
setting responsibilities, the welfare 
department, through its administra- 
tive measures and services, usually 
exerts considerable influence upon 
the scope and quality of the nursing- 
home care that is provided to those 
patients receiving public assistance 
support; inevitably this influence ex- 
tends to the care provided to other 
patients. In all States considerable 
influence is exerted through the ad- 
ministration of the assistance pro- 
grams by county social work staff, 
actively aided by medical personnel. 
Public welfare agencies often par- 
ticipate in the assessment of a recip- 
ient’s medical and social needs and 
offer aid through counseling and re- 
ferral so that he may receive medical 
and other services in his own home 
or be placed in the most appropriate 
care facility (for example, a boarding 
home, a foster home, or nursing 
home). Such aids are of a continuing 
nature to meet the changing needs 
of the recipient. In some States (in- 
cluding Illinois, Maine, and New 
York), certain staff members are as- 
signed to specialize in handling the 
nursing-home caseload. Many States 
make special studies of the nature 
and quality of nursing-home care in 
connection with arriving at a basis 
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for a scale of payment; these studies 
have some effects beyond their im- 
mediate purpose. In some _ States 
(Illinois and Kansas, for example), 
the public welfare agency is an ac- 
tive contributor to the training of 
nursing-home personnel. 


Definitions 

Nursing care outside the general 
hospital is provided in facilities that 
vary Widely with respect to the serv- 
ices offered and thus with respect to 
the type of patients who can receive 
the care appropriate to their needs. 
Several large categories of these fa- 
cilities, although similar to nursing 
homes, are ordinarily considered to 
be more closely related to hospitals. 
Mental illness, tuberculosis, and cer- 
tain other types of chronic illness 
requiring continuous care of a hos- 
pital nature are, generally speaking, 
appropriately treated in one of the 
specialized types of hospital or sana- 
torium rather than in a nursing home. 
Other facilities that are sometimes 
called “nursing homes” include many 
that do not provide any professional 
medical services but offer only resi- 
dential services. Thus the homes are 
too diverse for any single designation 
to be applied to all of them. 

A suggested solution to this diffi- 
culty of definition has resulted from 
the deliberations of the National Con- 
ference on Nursing Homes and Homes 
for the Aged, held in Washington 
from February 25 to 28, 1958, under 
the auspices of the Public Health 
Service. A section report of the con- 
ference recommended that four dis- 
tinct classifications of services be 
considered as the basis for distin- 
guishing the service content of these 
homes: 

1. Residential services encompass- 
ing housing, food, and other domicil- 
iary needs. 

2. Personal care, including help in 
such daily activities as walking, dress- 
ing, feeding, bathing, getting in and 
out of bed, and taking medication of 
a type usually self-administered. 

3. Nursing care encompassing those 
services that require technical nurs- 
ing skills. 

4. Multiple services covering all the 
types of care listed above but empha- 
sizing social and group-work services, 
psychiatric and physical rehabilita- 
tion, and the like. 


Under this classification scheme, a 
facility would not be called a “home” 
but a residential facility, a personal- 
care facility, a nursing-care facility, 
or a multiple-service facility. At each 
succeeding level, the facility provides 
all the services included in the less 
comprehensive facility. These desig- 
nations are somewhat different from 
those in the classification scheme 
previously suggested by the Public 
Health Service in its 1954 national 
inventory of nursing homes: (1) 
skilled nursing home, (2) personal- 
care home with skilled nursing, (3) 
personal-care home without skilled 
nursing, and (4) sheltered home.! 
In effect, the more recent proposal 
would place the nursing home having 
a significant rehabilitation program 
in a distinct classification, and all 
other facilities offering skilled nurs- 
ing care would be in another single 
category. 

This article is principally concerned 
with nursing homes offering skilled 
nursing care—in other words, nurs- 
ing facilities and multiple-service fa- 
cilities. It is recognized, however, 
that personal-care facilities and resi- 
dential facilities cannot be entirely 
omitted in an overall review of nurs- 
ing-home developments, despite the 
limited extent of the medical content 
of the services in these two categories. 
Actually, from time to time the oc- 
cupants of these homes may develop 
intensive medical needs, which the 
homes may endeavor to satisfy. 

Classification schemes may have 
special significance with respect to 
the financing of nursing-home care. 
It would be desirable if the amounts 
to be paid for the care could be re- 
lated in advance to the kinds of 
medical services provided. Use of an 
accepted method of classifying by 
medical service levels would make 
such a relationship possible. Thus, 
a patient who could be readily classi- 
fied with respect to his need for 
nursing-home care could more easily 
be placed in a home classified as 
capable of satisfying this need with- 
out unduly exceeding it. Further- 
more, when a public or private agen- 
cy is financing the care, one possi- 
ble method for determining the 


1 Jerry R. Solon and Anna Mae Baney, 
“Inventory of Nursing Homes and Related 
Facilities,” Public Health Reports, Decem- 
ber 1954. 


amount of payment would be use of 
a scale of rates based on facility 
classifications. 


Number of Homes and Beds 


In connection with the hospital and 
medical facilities construction pro- 
gram under title VI of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended (the 
Hill-Burton program), the Public 
Health Service compiles data from 
the annual State inventories of medi- 
cal-care facilities. The nursing homes 
in the inventories are expected to 
meet this definition in the Public 
Health Service regulations: 


A facility which is operated in con- 
nection with a hospital, or in which 
nursing care and medical services are 
prescribed by or performed under 
the general direction of persons li- 
censed to practice medicine or sur- 
gery in the State, for the accommoda- 
tion of convalescents or other per- 
sons who are not acutely ill and not 
in need of hospital care, but who do 
require skilled nursing care and re- 
lated medical services. The term 
“nursing home” shall be restricted 
to those facilities, the purpose of 
which is to provide skilled nursing 
care and related medical services for 
a period of not less than 24 hours per 
day to individuals admitted because 
of illness, disease, or physical or men- 
tal infirmity and which provide a 
community service. 


Employing this definition of a 
“skilled nursing home,” the States 
reported a national total of 221,435 
existing nursing-home beds as of 
January 1, 1958. Of these beds, 113.- 
019 were considered acceptable and 
108,416 were considered not accept- 
able because of fire hazards or health 
reasons. In the aggregate, the States 
considered that they needed 2.59 beds 
per 1,000 population, or a national 
total of 435,686 beds. These needs 
were determined by each State within 
the Hill-Burton allowances—from a 
minimum of 1 nursing-home bed per 
1,000 population up to 4 beds per 
1,000 population where the combined 
nursing-home and chronic disease 
hospital beds would not exceed.5 per 
1,000 population. To replace unac- 
ceptable beds and provide the needed 
new beds, according to the State 
plans, construction or renovation of 
nursing-home facilities with 322,667 
beds would be required. The possibil- 
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ity that this estimate is too conserva- 
tive is suggested by a recent study 
based on inquiries to physicians. Ac- 
cording to the study, about 4 nursing- 
home beds per 1,000 population would 
be necessary if accessibility to care 
were no longer to be limited by in- 
ability to pay for it or by shortages 
in facilities.- 

In 1956, the latest year for which 
an ownership summary was made by 
the Public Health Service, 217,600 
nursing-home beds met the Public 
Health Service definition. As indi- 
cated in table 1, somewhat more than 
63 percent of the nursing-home beds 
are under proprietary auspices. (It 
is assumed that most of those whose 
ownership was reported as ‘‘unknown” 
are also proprietary.) The data also 
show that the average proprietary 
home has about 23 beds, which is 
less than the average for all homes 
—28 beds. Many of the proprietary 
nursing homes have been established 
only recently; according to the sur- 
vey of 13 States made jointly in 
1953-54 by the Public Health Service 
and the Commission on Chronic IIl- 
ness, half of them had been estab- 
lished within the previous 4 years. 

If a broader definition of a nursing 
home were used, the national number 
of available beds would, of course, be 
greater. The Public Health Service 
national inventory indicates that as 
of 1954, excluding 80,000 beds in 9,000 
sheltered homes, there were 370,000 
beds in 16,000 nursing homes offering 
services at least to the level of ‘“per- 
sonal care”; 260,000 had some skilled 
nursing, and 110,000 did not. The 
American Nursing Home Association 
has conducted an independent sur- 
vey, which indicated that in August 
1957 there were 392,303 beds in 17,- 
455 nursing and convalescent homes. 
Sixty-seven percent of all beds re- 
ported in the survey were in homes 
under proprietary auspices. 

The relative significance of these 
estimated national totals can be bet- 
ter understood when a comparison is 
made with the data from the’ Public 


2Isidore Altman, “The Need for Certain 
Types of Medical Facilities in Pennsylvania 
as Estimated by Physicians,” The Pennsyl- 
vania Medical Journal, October 1957. 

3 Jerry Solon, Dean W. Roberts, Dean E. 
Krueger, and Anna Mae Baney, Nursing 
Homes, Their Patients and Their Care 
(Public Health Service Publication No. 503, 
Public Health Monograph No. 46), 1957. 
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Health Service summary of Siate 
medical-facility inventories of Janu- 
ary 1958. A total of 693,000 existing 
beds was reported in general hospi- 
tals and 736,000 in mental, tubercu- 
losis, and chronic disease hospitals. 


Patients in Nursing Homes 


Nursing homes are predominantly 
devoted to the care of aged persons, 
and a relatively high proportion of 
the patients are women. In the 1953- 
54 survey made by the Public Health 
Service and the Commission on 
Chronic Illness, the median age of 
all patients in proprietary nursing 
homes was 80 years. Of all the 
patients, 90 percent were aged 65 or 
over and fully one-fourth were aged 
85 or older. Two-thirds of all the 
patients were women. 

More than 1 percent of. the entire 
population aged 65 or over resided 
in proprietary nursing homes at the 
time of the survey. Nursing-home 
patients aged 85 and over represented 
more than 6 percent of the entire 
population of this age group. Only 
4 years earlier the 1950 Census 
showed that the total number of 
persons aged 65 or over in proprietary 
nursing homes and in proprietary 
homes for the aged was only three- 
fourths of 1 percent of all aged per- 
sons in the population.* 

Generally speaking, nursing homes 
cater to patients needing long-term 
care in facilities offering less in the 
form of medical services than a gen- 
eral hospital. In the 1953-54 survey, 
the average period that patients had 
been in these homes up to the survey 
day was 1 year. Nearly one-fifth of 
the patients had been in their present 
nursing homes for 3 years or more. 


Cost of Nursing-Home Care 


Because the nature of the care fur- 
nished in nursing homes is varied, the 
costs and charges for care are also 
matters of considerable variation. 
The cost of furnishing care, especial- 
ly in proprietary institutions, is hard 
to determine, partly because the 
basic information is often not avail- 
able and also because of the non- 
comparability of accounting meth- 
ods. Steps to improve and standard- 
ize nursing-home accounting proce- 


4 Jacob Fisher, “Trends in Institutional 
Care of the Aged,” Social Security Bulle- 
tin, October 1953 


Table 1.—Skilled nursing homes and 
beds in these homes, by type of 
ownership, July 1, 1956 


























| Homes | Beds 
Type of : os 
arehi | 
ownership |Num-| Per-| Num- | Per- | home 
| ber | cent} ber | cent | 
yee se 
Deteh. ssn. 7,801) 100. 0} 217,577) 100.0) 27.8 
Proprietary __-_- 6,023| 77.2| 137,188 63. 1| 22.8 
Nonprofit____-- 666) 8.5) 33,825) 15.5) 50.8 
Poblie). £2.12 386} 5.0) 32,073) 14.7) 83.1 
Unknown_____-- | 726} 9.3) 14,401) 6.7| 20.0 
| | | | 
Source: Public Health Service. 


dures, however, have been taken in 
some States. Since charges made to 
patients are more easily ascertained, 
surveys have usually covered charges 
rather than costs. In the 13 States 
covered by the 1953-54 survey, the 
median monthly charge for private 
paying patients was $187 in pro- 
prietary homes and $116 in voluntary 
nonprofit and public homes. The total 
charge for the care of patients receiv- 
ing part of their support through 
public assistance payments was $127 
a month in proprietary homes and 
$98 a month in voluntary nonprofit 
and public homes. Among proprietary 
homes, median monthly charges were 
shown to vary from $90 to $200, de- 
pending on the locality. Charges 
ranged: from $130 a month in homes 
with fewer than 10 beds to $187 for 
homes with 50 or more beds. 

Homes with more than one staff 
member per bed had a median month- 
ly charge of more than $300, and 
homes with one staff member or less 
for every 6 beds had a median charge 
of $98. According to the survey re- 
port, the data indicated a median 
monthly charge of about ‘$160 for 
patients who need nursing care of 
a type which could not be expected 
to be provided at home.” 

In a study made in Florida in 1955, 
the costs of acceptable care in two 
types of facilities—nursing homes and 
boarding homes—were developed. One 
cost level, $156.50 a month, was for 
“care with adequate diet and nursing 
care in nursing homes for the aver- 
age patient.” The other cost level, 
$176.39 a month, was for “care for 


~ 


an acutely ill person.” 5 


5 Ferne Hobson Britt and Margaret H. 
Jacks, “Cost of Care of Aged and Infirm 
Residents in Florida Nursing and Boarding 
Homes,” Public Health Reports, Aug. 1956. 
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Usually the available summary re- 
ports do not clearly identify the costs 
of providing nursing-home care in 
facilities under voluntary auspices, 
such as fraternal and religious or- 
ganizations. Costs for the nursing- 
care services provided by these homes 
are not segregated from the costs of 
the domiciliary services offered to 
residents not in need of active medi- 
cal care. In 1955, however, 55 domi- 
ciliary and nursing homes reporting 
to the Council of Jewish Federation 
and Welfare Funds indicated average 
costs (for nursing and domiciliary 
services) of about $1,855 per resident 
a year or $155 a month.® The average 
annual cost per person in 1956 in 
52 domiciliary and nursing homes re- 
porting to the Board of Hospitals 
and Homes of the Methodist Church 
was $1,302 or $109 a month.? These 
cost levels are indicative of the aver- 
age cost of care in homes offering 
only domiciliary services to a con- 
siderable portion of their residents. 
In contrast, the average monthly cost 
of care in 1956-57 was $246 in a 
voluntary “home for incurables”’ offer- 
ing considerable nursing care to 182 
long-term patients. 

In a recent survey made by the 
Federal Housing Administration on 
the financing of a number of non- 
profit homes for the elderly (includ- 
ing those giving residential and in- 
firmary services), expenditures per 
resident ranged from $826 to $2,705 
a year, or from $69 to $225 a month.® 

Costs for care in government-oper- 
ated nursing homes tend to approach 
those in the lower portion of the cost 
range for voluntary homes. In a sur- 
vey made in Pennsylvania, 58 coun- 
ties reported that the average cost 
per resident in their county homes 
and hospitals in 1956 was between 
$60 and $105 a month. 


6 Council of Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Funds, Yearbook of Jewish Social 
Services, 1956. 

7 Statistical Summary of Institutions Af- 
filiated with the Board of Hospitals and 
Homes of the Methodist Church, Year End- 
ing December 31, 1956. 

8 Federal Housing Administration, Re- 
port of the Industry Advisory Committee 
on Housing for the Elderly, May 1957. 

9A Faculty Committee of the University 
of Pennsylvania, A Survey and a State- 
ment of Principles on Tax-Supported 
Medical Institutional Care for the Needy 
and the Medically Needy of Pennsylvania, 
1957. 


Sources of Financing 

There are several major sources 
for the financing of care in nursing 
homes. Important developments in 
the financing of care through the pub- 
lic assistance programs and through 
voluntary insurance are discussed in 
some detail in this section. Financing 
by direct private payments, by philan- 
thropic and organizational contribu- 
tions, and by public medical care pro- 
grams (in addition to public assist- 
ance) are other important sources 
about which data are insufficient for 
any detailed description. 

Public assistance.—Highly signifi- 
cant as sources for financing nursing- 
home care are the Federal, State, 
and local funds expended under the 
public assistance programs. About 
half the patients in nursing homes 
are recipients of old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, or aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled. A 
few recipients of aid to dependent 
children or of general assistance are 
in nursing homes. Some nursing- 
home patients have only part of 
their care financed from public as- 
sistance since they have other in- 
come resources or receive help from 
relatives or others. In the joint sur- 
vey of 1953-54, about 20 percent of 
the nursing-home patients receiving 
public assistance made additional 
payments for their care. 

A survey made by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance of the Social Secur- 
ity Administration showed that in 
early 1957, out of the 45 States re- 
porting, 43 had specific provisions 
for money or vendor payments for 
nursing- or convalescent-home care 
in one or more of the public assist- 
ance programs. Data were obtained 
from some of the States on the per- 
cent of recipients in nursing and con- 
valescent homes and on expenditures. 
In 24 States, 5.6 percent of all old- 
age assistance recipients, in 18 States 
4.2 percent of those receiving aid to 
the blind, and in 20 States 7.2 per- 
cent of the recipients of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled 
were in nursing homes or convales- 
cent homes. Payments made to and 
in behalf of recipients in nursing or 
convalescent homes made up 9.7 per- 
cent of all old-age assistance pay- 
ments in these States, 7.4 percent of 
payments to the needy blind, and 7.2 
percent of the payments under aid to 


the permanently and totally disabled. 

For the reporting States, total 
monthly assistance payments for nurs- 
ing-home patients averaged $113.73 
in old-age assistance, $113.82 in aid 
to the blind, and $128.17 in aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. 
Among these States the averages 
ranged from $29.75 to $116.15 in old- 
age assistance and from $64.09 to 
$187.93 in aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. The amounts re- 
ceived by the nursing homes were 
somewhat higher, on the average, be- 
cause of the additional payments 
from the patient, his relatives, or 
others. 

About 65 percent of the total assist- 
ance payments to recipients of old- 
age assistance in nursing homes were 
money payments; that is, payment 
made to the patients, who made pay- 
ment in their turn to suppliers of 
the care they received. The other 35 
percent was paid in the form of 
vendor payments directly to the sup- 
pliers of the services—to the homes, 
various medical practitioners, and 
others who supply the medical serv- 
ices. 

The regulations of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance currently permit 
the States to divide nursing-home 
care into its components (board and 
room, nursing services, drugs, and 
so on), and a different method of 
payment (money or vendor) may be 
used for each component. At least 
three States—New Mexico, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Washington—make a 
money payment to the recipient for 
some items of his nursing-home care 
and pay the vendor for the other 
items. 

In most States the rates of pay- 
ment for the nursing-home care of 
public assistance recipients are set 
either on a statewide basis or locally 
by applying the method established 
by the State agency. New York, for 
example, requires the counties to es- 
tablish rates in accordance with spec- 
ified criteria and subject to State 
approval. At least some New York 
counties require periodic cost reports 
from nursing homes caring for pub- 
lic assistance recipients. Minnesota 
and West Virginia use an established 
maximum rate applicable to all nurs- 
ing-home care. Some States have 
different maximum rates based on 
the type of facility, as in New Mexico, 
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which makes a distinction between 
public and private homes. At least 
four States—IDllinois, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington—have 
set up categories of care, and a scale 
of rates is tied to these categories. 
The facilities that offer the care are 
similarly classified. 

Health insurance.—Although health 
insurance coverage for nursing-home 
care is not a widely developed benefit, 
some insurance plans either include 
such benefits explicitly in their con- 
tracts or pay for nursing-home care 
through special arrangements. Sev- 
eral Blue Cross plans, for example, 
include provisions for such a benefit 
as part of the basic plan or as part 
of a rider that may be purchased 
optionally. As of January 1958, three 
plans had certificates that provided 
for care in nursing homes or in con- 
valescent hospitals, and two plans 
covered care in convalescent hospitals 
only. One plan’s definition of a con- 
valescent hospital allows for pay- 
ments in those nursing homes offer- 
ing care with a high medical service 
content. One other plan specifically 
covering care in a nursing home 
states that its benefit is for care im- 
mediately following discharge from 
a hospital for the remaining days 
of the hospital-benefit period, but the 
nursing-home benefit can be received 
only once during the life of a cer- 
tificate. Payments in this plan range 
from $6 a day to $8, depending upon 
the nature of the hospital benefit 
(semiprivate room or ward). Still 
another plan has somewhat similar 
provisions except that it pays for 
80 percent of the cost of care in 
contracting convalescent or chronic 
disease hospitals; it pays 60 percent 
of the cost but not more than $25 
a week in noncontracting institutions. 
One plan allows up to $6 a day in 
a contracting nursing home under 
the provisions of its ‘“‘prolonged ill- 
ness certificate,” which pays benefits 
after the basic certificate allowances 
have been exhausted. Medical pay- 
ments under the “prolonged illness 
certificate” are limited to a total of 
$5,000. 

Information is scanty on the levels 
of utilization of nursing-home bene- 
fits in Blue Cross plans, partly be- 
cause this type of benefit has been 
offered only recently. One plan, how- 
ever, reported that the nursing-home 
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days used annually were less than 
5 per 1,000 members and hospital 
days about 930 per 1,000 members. 
About 75 percent of the persons re- 
ceiving nursing-home care were aged 
65 or over. 

Benefits for nursing-home care are 
not commonly included in insurance 
company policies. A new type of 
policy—major medical expense insur- 
ance—is intended to cover the ex- 
penses of extended and costly illness 
and in some instances provides re- 
imbursement for the cost of nursing- 
home care. In other major medical 
expense policies, however, care in 
nursing homes is explicitly excluded 
as a benefit. Since major medical ex- 
pense coverage is usually obtained 
through group arrangements con- 
nected with employment, this form 
of insurance for the aged, retired per- 
sons who make up the overwhelming 
majority of nursing-home patients is 
not extensive. 


Expenditures for Nursing- 
Home Care 

The data available for estimating 
national expenditures for nursing- 
home care do not permit precise esti- 
mates. The information that is avail- 
able is frequently difficult to inter- 
pret because the distinction is not 
clearly made between those expendi- 
tures devoted to providing care that 
is primarily residential and personal 
and those expenditures directed to- 
ward providing care that is, in a 
major sense, medical. Nevertheless, 
some reasonable approximations of 
these expenditures can be made, and 
these estimates are useful for an 
understanding of the magnitude of 
the amounts involved. 

In the fiscal year 1956-57, it is 
estimated that more than $625 mil- 
lion was spent for care in nursing 
homes of all types of ownership and 
providing all levels of care (including 
sheltered care only). Since this esti- 
mate covers some levels of care that 
are not substantially medical in char- 
acter, a more appropriate expendi- 
ture estimate, for the present pur- 
pose, would be one that is confined 
to care in those homes offering skilled 
nursing care. Such an estimate for 
1956-57 would cover care in the 
7,800 skilled nursing homes, with 
217,000 beds, that were included in 
State plans approved under the Hill- 


Burton program and that the State 
agencies responsible for the inven- 
tories therefore considered to be 
medical facilities that meet a some- 
what exacting definition. 

Expenditures from all sources for 
care in skilled nursing homes in 
1956-57 amounted to at least $320 
million. Since the nature of the 
available data usually permits only 
a lower-limit estimate to be made, 
the estimate of $320 million probably 
understates somewhat the total 
amounts actually spent. The amounts 
from each source that enter into 
this estimate of total expenditures 
for skilled nursing-home care are 
discussed separately, with expendi- 
tures from government sources con- 
sidered first. 

Available information on public as- 
sistance expenditures in the year 
ended June 1957 (before the effective 
date of the 1956 amendments to the 
Social Security Act providing for 
separate matching funds for medical 
care) indicates that approximately 
$125 million was paid in behalf of 
public assistance recipients in skilled 
nursing homes of all types of owner- 
ship. This total includes payments 
of all sorts—‘‘basic” payments, and 
money and vendor medical payments. 
Public assistance payments made in 
behalf of recipients in institutions 
broadly designated as “nursing and 
convalescent homes’ were consider- 
ably greater—an estimated $200 mil- 
lion.1° There is no basis for estimat- 
ing the portions of these expenditures 
that were derived from Federal, State, 
and local sources. 

In addition to expenditures through 
the public assistance programs, some 
public funds are spent for the direct 
support of publicly operated skilled 
nursing homes (including the nurs- 
ing-home or infirmary care in public 
residential facilities) and for support 
grants to nonpublic institutions. Dif- 
ficulties in making this estimate arise 
from the practice of including ex- 
penditures for public nursing homes 
in the reports of expenditures for 
public hospitals or for public welfare 
institutions, without separate identi- 
fication of the expenditures for skilled 
nursing homes. On the basis of the 


10 An estimated $195 million was spent 
for the same purposes in 1935-56. See Di- 
vision of Program Research, Research and 
Statistics Note No. 3, 1958. 





available data, however, it 
mated that more than $10 million 
was spent in 1956-57 by State and 
local governments for care in public 
facilities of this type, in addition to 


is esti- 


public assistance payments for pa- 
tients in the public homes. 
Private expenditures for skilled 


nursing-home care in homes under all 
types of auspices in 1956-57, either 
in full payment of the charges or in 
combination with other sources of 
financing, are estimated to have been 
about $175 million. Since medical 
care insurance played only a small 
part in these payments, it may be 
assumed that nearly all private fi- 
nancing was derived from the in- 
come, savings, or other resources of 
the patients themselves and from 
contributions by relatives or other 
interested persons. 

Care for a considerable number of 
patients in skilled nursing homes is 
financed through the organized sup- 
port of fraternal, religious, labor, and 
other groups and through philan- 
thropic contributions. These expendi- 
tures are not readily separable, how- 
ever, from the financing of the 
broader programs of domiciliary serv- 
ices and medical care. On the basis 
of available financial and utilization 
data from skilled nursing homes op- 
erating under a variety of voluntary 
nonprofit auspices, it is estimated 
that the national annual expenditures 
for this purpose in 1956-57 from phil- 
anthropic contributions and from or- 
ganizational sources was at least $10 
million. 


Construction of Facilities 


The differing types of nursing-home 
care tend to allow great variability 
in the type of facility considered ap- 
propriate for such care. Consequently, 
there is extreme variation in the cost 
of creating these facilities through 
new construction or through renova- 
tion. Some facilities have been con- 
structed at a cost reported to have 
been as little as $3,000 per bed, ex- 
cluding land but including equipment. 
Other recently constructed facilities 
have cost as much as $12,000 or $14.- 
000 per bed. Costs ranging from 
$5,000 to $10,000 per bed ‘(exclusive 
of land) are frequently cited as per- 
mitting construction and equipment 
of facilities of high standard. 

Three Federal programs have a 


bearing upon the availability of 
funds for nursing-home construction, 
equipment, or improvement. In addi- 
tion, State and local governments 
may provide funds for construction 
of public and nonpublic facilities in 
conjunction with the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram or through independent pro- 
grams. 

Hill-Burton program.—The hospital 
and medical facilities construction 
program under title VI of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended, is 
administered by the Public Health 
Service in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Through 
this program grants are made to the 
States for surveying and planning 
the development of their medical fa- 
cilities, including nursing homes. 
Grants are also made on a matching 
basis to assist in the construction of 
public and voluntary nonprofit medi- 
cal facilities. The grants are condi- 
tioned upon a demonstration of need 
as shown by the State plan and upon 
the facility’s compliance with cer- 
tain standards, including equipment 
and construction standards. Since 
the 1954 amendments to the act, nurs- 
ing homes, hospitals for care of the 
chronically ill, diagnostic or treatment 
centers, and rehabilitation facilities 
have been eligible for such grants. 
The annual authorization for nursing 
homes is $10 million, but Congress 
has appropriated only $4 million for 
this purpose in each of the 4 years 
since the fiscal year 1953-54. 

At the end of 1957, 99 projects, 
with 4,542 nursing-home beds, were 
approved ffor' partial financing 
through Hill-Burton grants. Of these 
beds, 740 were in operation, 3,115 
were in facilities under construction, 
and 687 had received initial approval. 
The total cost will be $48.4 million 
($14.6 million from Federal funds) ; 
the cost thus averages $10,650 per 
bed. 

Of the 99 Hill-Burton nursing- 
home projects, 66 have less than 50 
beds and only 13 have 100 or more 
beds. Forty projects are for new 
facilities, and 59 are for additions or 
alterations to existing facilities. About 
60 of the projects are affiliated with 
general hospitals. 

Thirty-eight of the projects are 
under the auspices of a local govern- 
ment, one is under the auspices of 
a State government, and the remain- 





ing 60 projects are to be operated by 
voluntary nonprofit organizations. 

Small Business Administration 
loans. — Privately financed loans 
would appear to be an important 
means for the financing of nursing- 
home facilities, but a number of rea- 
sons account for the generally limited 
availability of such loans. The prin- 
cipal reason is the prevalent belief 
among lenders that nursing homes 
are highly depreciable and that they 
are of a one-purpose nature. Among 
other reasons often cited are the 
lack of explicit standards of service 
and construction, the difficulty of 
foreclosing on a health facility where 
there would be opposing social pres- 
sures, the difficulty of insisting on 
strict business methods in a health 
facility, and the uncertainties arising 
from the existing high discontinuance 
rates among single-proprietor homes. 

In recognition of the difficulties in 
securing commercial loans, the Small 
Business Administration instituted a 
program in August 1956 that has 
been providing loans on a participa- 
tion basis, jointly with commercial 
lending institutions, to privately 
owned nursing homes operated for 
profit. The loans are made to appli- 
cants who show that the needed fi- 
nancing is not otherwise available. 
The funds may be used for new con- 
struction, expansion, or improvement 
or for working capital. To qualify 
for a loan, the nursing homes must 
meet the definition of a small busi- 
ness—that is, annual receipts cannot 
be more than $1 million. When the 
Small Business Administration is the 
sole lender, the maximum loan is 
$250,000, but the amount can be 
higher if there is an additional loan 
from a commercial lender. The en 
tire loan must be proportionate to 
the owner’s investment. The maxi- 
mum duration of a loan is 10 years, 
and the borrower must demonstrate 
a successful record of earnings. The 
Small Business Administration’s in- 
terest rates are usually 6 percent, 
but the agency may accept a lower 
interest rate that is set by the par- 
ticipating commercial lender. 

Up to December 1957, the Small 
Busine :sA ministration had approved 
32 loans to nursing and convalescent 
homes, and these loans totaled $1.3 
million. New nursing homes and ad- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Children Served by Public Child Welfare 


Programs, 


1946-57 


by HELEN R. JETER and Henry C. LAJEwskI* 


More children were receiving child welfare casework services 
from public welfare agencies at the end of March 1957 than ever 
before in the history of the public child welfare programs. At 
the same time, they made up a slightly smaller proportion of 
the Nation's child population than they did 12 years earlier. 
The trends during the past 12 years, as well as the situation in 
1957, are examined in the following pages. 


of child welfare services 

through their State and local 
public welfare agencies, with the help 
of Federal funds under the Social 
Security Act. Casework services to 
individual children and their parents 
form a substantial part of these child 
welfare programs.! On March 31, 
1957, almost 330,000 children—49 out 
of every 10,000 children under age 21 
in the Nation—were receiving such 
services; the number was the largest 
in the program’s history (table 1). 
Furthermore, almost 1.8 million chil- 
dren were in families receiving pub- 
lic assistance under the programs es- 
tablished by the Social Security Act 
and administered by the States and 
localities. It is estimated that not 
more than 30,000 children were 
counted in both categories. 

The increase in the number of 
children receiving child welfare case- 
work services has not kept pace, 
however, with the recent rapid 
growth of the child population. In 
the 40 States that made complete 
reports during the years 1946-57, the 
rate per 10,000 children under age 
21 has dropped from 55 to 51. In 
1957 the rate for the individual 
States varied widely—from a low of 
5 out of every 10,000 children in the 
population in Texas to a high of 263 
per 10,000 in the Virgin Islands. 

Both the national trend in the 


4 LL the States provide some types 


* Division of Research, Children’s Bu- 
reau. For more detailed statistics, see the 
Children’s Bureau report (Statistical Se- 
ries, No. 45). Children Served by Public 
Child Welfare Programs, 1957, With Trend 
Data, 1946-1957, 1958. 

1 See Child Welfare Services, How They 
Help Children and Their Parents (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 359), 1957. 
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public child welfare program and the 
variation among the States are the 
result of complicated factors of 
growth in child population, economic 
and social conditions, varying organi- 
zation of public and voluntary serv- 
ices and the relationships between 
them, and different methods of fi- 
nancing and administering public 
welfare programs. The methods of 
Statistical reporting also contribute 
to apparent variations. 

The statistical reports on which 
the figures in this article are based 
are limited, by definition, to a part 
of the entire public child welfare 
program and, beyond that, to a part 
of the services to individual children 
and their parents. Only two groups 
of children are included—those served 
by full-time child welfare workers 
and those served by general welfare 
workers if the children are not in 
families receiving public assistance. 
They thus exclude most of the chil- 
dren in families receiving public as- 
sistance. 

The reports are also limited, by 
definition, to the work of public wel- 
fare departments, and accordingly 
they exclude the services of juvenile 
courts and probation departments as 
such. Some of the children who are 
counted, however, are served by pub- 
lic welfare departments at the re- 
quest of juvenile courts either for 
purposes of investigation and report 
and recommendation to the court or 
on the basis of continuing planning 
and supervision through a _ court 
order. 

The statistical reports show only 
child welfare casework services. In- 
stitutional care is reported only if 
the child (and/or his parent) is re- 


ceiving casework service from a pub- 
lic welfare department. In a number 
of States, children committed by the 
courts to public training schools for 
delinquent children are counted in 
these reports while they remain in 
the institution (and also during a 
period of aftercare in their own 
homes or elsewhere) because the 
public welfare agency continues to be 
responsible for service to the child 
and his parents. The reports also 
include what is perhaps a larger num- 
ber of children whose care in a vol- 
untary institution is arranged for or 
purchased by a public welfare depart- 
ment that remains responsible for 
some service to the child and his 
family. Such voluntary institutions 
may include residential treatment 
centers for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren, maternity homes, schools for 
the blind and deaf, detention homes, 
and other specialized institutions. 
Children in public institutions that 
employ their own caseworkers are, 
however, rarely included in the count 
since public welfare departments usu- 
ally are not responsible for services 
to children in such institutions. 

These reports indicate the nature 
of the child welfare casework pro- 
gram of State and local departments 
of public welfare. If the community 
elects to place certain responsibilities 
for child welfare casework service 
upon such departments rather than 
upon other public departments or 
upon voluntary agencies, the statistics 
reflect that decision. Many of the 
variations from State to State can 
be explained only on this basis. 

The children covered in the report 
are those whose problems have been 
given individual consideration and 
who are receiving casework service. 
If they reside in an institution, they 
are included only because they are 
being given some casework service 
by a child welfare worker of a depart- 
ment of public welfare. Most of them, 
however, live with their parents or 
relatives or in foster homes. 


Services in 1957 


Children in Their Own Homes 


Child welfare services are provided 
to children in their own homes or 
in the homes of relatives when the 
home appears to hold positive values 
for the child and growth and im- 
provement seem to _ be _ possible. 
Among these services are help to 
parents who seek it, protective serv- 
ices when the agency receives a com- 
plaint that children are neglected or 
abused, investigations requested by 
courts, homemaker service, day-care 
counseling and arrangements for day 
care, and supervision following dis- 
charge from an institution. Children 
who remain in their own homes while 
arrangements are being made for 
their foster-care placement are also 
counted here. 

On March 31, 1957, children receiv- 
ing services in their own homes or 
the homes of relatives numbered 126,- 
261 and made up 38 percent of all 
children receiving child welfare case- 
work service. Information from the 
40 States reporting completely and 
consistently during the past 12 years 
indicates that the proportion has 
changed only slightly during that 
time (table 2). About 22 percent 
more children were served in their 
own homes or the homes of relatives 
in 1957 than in 1946, and the total 
number of children receiving services 
increased 25 percent. 


Children Away From Home 


Although child welfare services and 
other community programs help 
many children to remain in their 
own homes, State and local public 
child welfare programs still serve 
more children away from their own 
homes than at home. As many as 
203,029 children—62 percent of all 
children reported by State and local 
public welfare agencies on March 31, 
1957—were away from home; 44 per- 
cent were in foster-family homes and 
18 percent in institutions or else- 
where. 

Foster-family homes.—Most of the 
143,906 children in  foster-family 
homes at the end of March 1957 
were served directly by a public wel- 
fare agency; some were served also 
by voluntary agencies through pur- 
chase of care or other arrangements. 
Children for whom a public agency 
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exercises only legal custody under 
court order and for whom casework 
service is actually given by a volun- 


tary agency 
count. 


are excluded from the 


Although the finding, investigation, 


approval, and 


licensing of foster 


homes are often part of the child 


welfare worker’s job, 


children for 


whom this work is done are not in- 
During the 


cluded in these reports. 





placement process a child may be 
considered as receiving service in 
his own home, but only after he is 
actually placed with a foster family 
is he counted as a child receiving 
service in a foster-family home. 

If the child is in an adoptive home 
in which the public agency has placed 
him, the casework service is devoted 
to making certain that the placement 
is the best possible for him and for 


Table 1.—Children receiving child welfare casework services from State and 
local public welfare agencies, by State and by living arrangements, March 





31, 1957 

Rate per In homes of par- In foster-family In institutions 

10,000 ents or relatives homes and elsewhere 2 

State Total child a ares — ; ss 

popula- 
tion ! Number | Percent | Number, Percent Number Percent 

|__| — 7 = r 
United States, total | 3 329,688 49 126, 261 38 143 ,906 44 59,123 18 
eee 9,694 69 6,581 6S 2,116 22 997 10 
Alaska_..... 851 127 296 35 271 32 284 33 
| a ARS ee oe 3,317 69 1,301 39 1,812 55 204 6 
SO, a 2,419 32 1,318 54 962 40 139 t 
Canhwnis....<-......- 18,079 37 2,923 16 14,020 78 1,136 ( 
6S Se ee are 32,859 44 1,469 52 1,151 40 233 & 
Connecticut. ......-..- 36,460 81 1,213 19 4,062 64 1,053 17 
Delaware_____. x 1,271 SO 560 44 609 48 102 ® 
District of Columbia-..; * 4,062 161 1,433 36 1,169 29 1,400 35 
Florida. _- Aaert 3,138 22 915 29 2,033 65 190 6 
J. 4,029 25 1,230 30 2,320 58 479 12 
ae ee 1,563 63 688 44 665 43 210 13 
Sale ee 283 10 154 54 61 22 68 24 
Re 5 34,763 14 805 17 3,462 7a 481 10 
OS eee ee 12,499 71 5,606 45 5,047 40 1,846 1h 
eee 32,924 27 2,227 76 443 15 250 q 
J Se ee 31,928 24 618 32 616 32 683 36 
Kentucky..--....-..< | 8,952 69 6,398 72 1,367 15 1,187 13 
oO eee, 5,188 39 1,193 23 3,554 69 441 & 
Bem rio. .t ets bat 33,179 87 1,228 39 1,699 54 224 7 
Maryland... .........] 6,654 61 1,619 24 4,395 66 640 10 
Massachusetts....----| 36,251 37 849 13 4,720 76 667 11 
Te... soe 2,430 8 1,164 48 1,126 46 140 ( 
i re 312,239 93 8,502 70 2,922 24 743 ( 
Mississippi--....-..- 7,980 79 7,110 89 535 7 335 4 
| eee eS 4,612 30 2,466 53 1,893 41 253 f 
REOREODS . . oc ceeces 827 30 383 46 373 45 71 q 
Nebraska..........-- 1,780 32 808 5 386 22 586 33 
ng eee eT | 282 28 122 43 135 48 25 ¢ 
New Hampshire. ----- 2,385 115 1,068 45 958 40 359 15 
New Jersey..-.......- } 7,820 41 1,890 24 4,987 64 943 12 
New Mexico__.._-_-- 1,497 | 38 632 42 766 51 99 7 
New York.........-.- 39,374 | 72 4,228 1] 21,454 54 13,692 35 
North Carolina___--_- 15,233 | 78 8,281 54 4,036 27 2,916 19 

North Dakota_-_-__--- 4997 |. = 652 . 89 86 

Le 3 20,032 57 7,120 36 § 840 44 4,018 | 
Oklahoma } 2,622 30 984 38 665 25 973 27 
So Se ef | 4,433 66 2,293 52 1.928 43 212 5 
Pennsylvania >______- |} 31,500 79 5,000 16 14,000 44 12,500 4 
Puerto Rico_-_....--- 12,893 106 9,347 73 800 6 2,746 21 
Rhode Island_-___-__- 1,615 55 597 37 761 47 257 1f 
South Carolina__---- 4,470 40 2,867 64 712 16 891 or 
South Dakota__-_-_- 2 968 33 469 48 382 40 116 12 
Tennessee _ _- aoe 3,486 24 1,473 42 1,669 48 344 10 
eee 1,993 5 1,104 55 667 34 222 11 
Utah henna nae 1,085 28 515 47 507 47 63 6 
Vermont. ...>.. 2s. 52 1,716 116 718 42 795 46 203 12 
Virgin Islands_______-| 315 263 166 53 87 27 62 2n 
os | 10,910 72 3,768 35 6,051 55 1,091 10 
Washington__._____-- | 6,246 61 2,210 35 3,197 51 839 14 
West Virginia_________| 7,505 88 4,704 63 2,172 29 629 & 
Wisconsin_.__...._._- 9,808 66 4,703 48 4,329 44 776 s 
Wyoming..............} 442 33 293 66 130 30 19 i 


1 Preliminary. Civilian population under age 21, 
as of July 1, 1957, estimated by the Children’s Bu- 
reau on the basis of data from the Bureau of the 
Census. 

? Data for children in institutions represent only 
those served by State or local public welfare work- 
ers and not all children receiving institutional care. 


Includes 10,109 children living elsewhere. 

3 Includes some children whose whereabouts is 
unknown (less than 1 percent of the total). 

‘Incomplete report. Excluded from computa- 
tions for national rate and for percentage distribu- 
tion. 

5 Estimated by the State department of welfare. 
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the adoptive parents. Casework serv- 
ice also helps parents and child to 
adjust to the new relationship. It 
usually ends when the final adoption 
order is issued by the court. Service 
at the request of a court may, how- 
ever, involve only investigation of an 
adoptive home into which the child 
was placed independently of a social 
agency. 

For children in other types of 
foster homes, the kind of service de- 
pends on the problems presented. 
Service may be aimed at returning 
a child to his own home or at finding 
him a permanent home through adop- 
tion. The service a child receives 
may be direct, if the agency has con- 
tinuing personal contact with him 
and his parents until there is no need 
for further service, or it may be in- 
direct, if the public welfare agency 
purchases service from a voluntary 
agency. In these instances the public 
agency remains legally responsible for 
the adequacy of the service provided. 

Foster-family care has increased 
generally in the 40 States reporting 
comparable data for the past 12 years, 
as shown in table 2. The proportions 
of children receiving this type of 
care have declined slightly in recent 
years, however, as the proportions 
receiving services in their own homes 
have increased. 

Institutions. —Services by State and 
local public welfare departments to 
children in institutions are of varied 
types. The data analyzed here do 
not represent all children in institu- 
tions—public or voluntary—but only 


Table 2.—Children receiving child 
welfare casework services from State 
and local public welfare agencies 
in 40 States reporting completely: 
Percentage distribution by living 
arrangement, 1946-57 


Percentage distribution of children 


served, by living arrangement 
Year 
In homes of} Infoster- In institu- 
parents or family tions or 
relatives homes elsewhere 
1946_......_- 42 “3g 20 
ae ee 41 39 20 
. 40 41 19 
ee 40 42 18 
| ore 3y 43 18 
a 39 43 18 
Se 39 43 18 
a 39 43 18 
ee 40 42 18 
2 es 40 42 18 


a 41 42 17 
ee Beer e 41 42 
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those who receive continuing case- 
work service from the public welfare 
agency while they remain in institu- 
tions. In most instances a child wel- 
fare worker in an agency is continu- 
ing to work with the child and his 
parents, helping them to adjust to 
separation or to prepare for eventual 
reunion. 

The institutions in which children 
are living while they receive public 
child welfare services are of various 
types. According to reports received 
from 36 States in a special survey 
made in April 1957, they include vol- 
untary institutions for dependent and 
neglected children, State training 
schools for children committed by 
the courts as delinquent, maternity 
homes, hospitals, institutions for the 
mentally and physically handicapped, 
residential treatment centers for emo- 
tionally disturbed children, small 
group homes, and schools of various 
kinds. 

Only 49,000 children, about 15 per- 
cent of the total number receiving 
child welfare casework services from 
State and local public welfare agen- 
cies, were reported as living in insti- 
tutions on March 31, 1957. The pro- 
portion in the 40 States reporting 
completely for the past 12 years has 
declined steadily but slightly. 

Elsewhere.— Some older children 
also receive service in independent 
living arrangements described as 
“elsewhere.”’ They represent about 3 
percent of all children receiving serv- 
ice. For the most part they are 
youths old enough to earn their own 
living; a few are in the Armed Forces 
but are still under the legal custody 
or guardianship of the public welfare 
agency. 


State Variations 


Rates of service—On March 31, 
1957, the 15 States classified as most 
rural in population had a higher 
average rate of service in relation 
to their child population than the 
23 semirural States or the 15 urban 
States. (States are classified accord- 
ing to the percentage of the popula- 
tion living in urban areas as defined 
in the 1950 Census.) On the aver- 
age, 63 per 10,000 child population 
in rural States received services, 44 
per 10,000 in semirural States, and 
48 per 10,000 in urban States. Prob- 
ably the most important factor in 


interstate variations in child welfare 
services is the extent to which the 
States differ in the proportions of 
their rural child population. Since 
State per capita income tends to 
vary inversely with the proportion 
of rural population, the States with 
the highest proportions of children 
served by the public child welfare 
programs are also States with rela- 
tively low per capita income. 

Within each of these groups of 
States, however, there are wide vari- 
ations. They are most marked among 
the semirural States and are largely 
the result of differences in methods 
of organizing public child welfare 
services. States with long-established 
programs tend to serve relatively 
more children. In a few States, com- 
paratively large voluntary resources 
for child welfare services may result 
in small public child welfare pro- 
grams, but this condition is by no 
means usual. In general, those States 
in which public child welfare services 
are most highly developed are also 
those in which voluntary child wel- 
fare services have been highly de- 
veloped. Of the 23 States exceeding 
the national average in the extent 
to which public agencies provided 
casework services to children in 1956, 
10 also exceeded the average in vol- 
untary services. 

Kinds of service —The type of serv- 
ice also varies considerably from 
State to State. In 1957, children liv- 
ing in their own or in relatives’ homes 
made up more than half of all chil- 
dren served by public child welfare 
departments in 17 States and 70 per- 
cent or more in five States (Missis- 
sippi, 89 percent; Iowa, 76 percent; 
Puerto Rico, 73 percent; Kentucky, 
72 percent; and Minnesota, 70 per- 
cent). 

Fifteen States reported that more 
than half the children served by 
public welfare departments were in 
foster-family homes. In three States, 
70 percent or more were in such 
homes (California, 78 percent; Mas- 
sachusetts, 76 percent; and Illinois, 
73 percent). 

The public child welfare depart- 
ments were serving relatively large 
proportions of children in institu- 
tions in Pennsylvania (40 percent), 
the District of Columbia (34 percent) , 
New York (31 percent), Alaska (30 
percent), Nebraska (29 percent), 


il 





Table 3.—Children receiving child 
welfare casework services from State 
and local public welfare agencies: 
Estimated total number and index, 
1946-57 


Estimated total 


As of March 31 


Number Index 
in thousands) 1952=100 
ae 250 10 
1947_. 91 
1948... 260 93 
itienseton ddace 265 45 
1950_- 270 97 
Se ee 277 yy 
ESE 279 100 
a : 282 101 
a 289 104 
7s > 206 106 
i . 305 109 


|; 330 118 
1 Reported by 53 States. 


Kansas (25 percent), and Oklahoma 
(25 percent). 

Caseworker classification.—Thirty- 
nine States replied to a special in- 
quiry on June 30, 1956, concerning 
the classification of the workers pro- 
viding child welfare casework serv- 
ices. These States reported that 82 
percent of the children receiving 
services were served by a full-time 
child welfare worker and 18 percent 
by a general welfare worker. Of the 
group served by full-time child wel- 
fare workers, about 9 percent were 
in families receiving assistance; of 
those served by a general welfare 
worker, none were in families receiv- 
ing public assistance. 

Whether a child receives services 
from a full-time child welfare worker 
or a general welfare worker depends 
upon policies and administrative or- 
ganization. In 142 of the 39 States, 
all or nearly all the children were 
provided services by a full-time child 
welfare worker. In Kansas and New 
Jersey, in ccntrast, practically all 
the children received services from 
a general welfare worker. The prac- 
tice was divided fairly evenly between 
the two types of workers in Georgia, 
North Carolina, and Wyoming. 

Children in families receiving pub- 
lic assistance.—Only 9 percent of all 
the children reported as receiving 
child welfare casework service in 39 
States on June 30, 1956, were in 


2 The District of Columbia, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New York, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Vermont. the Virgin 
Islands, and West Virginia. 
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families receiving public assistance. 
The proportion is necessarily small 
since, by definition, children receiv- 
ing services from a general welfare 
worker are counted only if the fam- 
ily is not receiving public assistance. 

The proportion of children receiv- 
ing child welfare services in families 
receiving public assistance ranged 
from none in Kentucky, Louisiana, 
New Jersey, and Texas to 25 percent 
or more in Puerto Rico, Missouri, and 
Alabama. 

In most of the States that reported 
children receiving child welfare serv- 
ices in families on the public assist- 
ance rolls, the families were receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children under 
the Social Security Act. In Minnesota 
a larger proportion of children were 
in families receiving general assist- 
ance. 


Trends, 1946-57 


About three-fourths of all children 
reported as receiving child welfare 
casework services from public child 
welfare agencies are living in the 
40 States that have submitted com- 
parable reports from 1946 to 1957. 
In these States the total number of 
children receiving such services has 
increased steadily throughout the 12- 
year period under review: they num- 
bered 247,087 on March 31, 1957—4 
percent more than in the preceding 
year and 25 percent more than on 
March 31, 1946. For all 53 States 
the estimated increase is somewhat 
greater (table 3). 

Although the general trend has 
been upward, the numbers served in 
certain States have decreased, and 
there are different trends for States 
primarily rural and those primarily 
urban. 

In relation to child population the 
trend in child welfare casework serv- 
ices has been slightly downward. The 
rapid rise in the birthrate, beginning 
in 1946, has brought an estimated 37- 
percent increase in the child popula- 
tion of the United States—from 49 
million in 1946 to 67 million in 1957. 
The 12-year increase in the child pop- 
ulation in the 40 States reporting 
during this period was about 34 per- 
cent, and the increase in the number 
of children receiving welfare services 
was only 25 percent. Thus the rate 
of children served by child welfare 
programs in these States has declined 


Table 4.—Children receiving child 
welfare casework services from State 
and local public welfare agencies in 
40 States reporting completely: 
Rate per 10,000 estimated child 
population under age 21 for State 
groups, ' by urban-rural character, 
1946-57 


Rate per 10,000 estimated child 
population under age 21 


Asof March 31 
. Semi- 
Total ea rural — 
~ | States |“ 
ne 55 62 58 40 
aS 54 63 54 40 
ae 53 ol 52 41 
1949_ - 2 54 62 51 45 
1950- . 0 ‘ 54 62 51 45 
1951___. 54 60 50 48 
1952. ‘ 52 57 47 o4 
.) a ; 51 54 45 56 
1954 51 50 47 of 
1955 51 50 47 5Q 
1956 _ - 51 4y 47 62 
1957... wes 51 49 47 63 


States are classified according to percentage of 
population in urban areas, as defined by the 1950 
Census. 


from 55 per 10,000 children in the 
population to 51 per 10,000 (table 4). 
The child population has grown even 
more rapidly in the States not re- 
porting completely, and the increase 
in child welfare services has been 
insufficient to maintain the rate of 
service. For the country as a whole 
the rate dropped to 49 per 10,000 
children in 1957. 

In recent years, among the 40 
States reporting completely for the 
years 1946-57, the trend in the pro- 
portion of children receiving services 
and living in their own homes or the 
homes of relatives has been rising 
slightly and the proportion living in 
institutions has shown a declining 
trend. The proportion of children 
receiving services in foster-family 
homes rose from 1946 to 1950 but 
has declined slightly since 1953 
(table 2). 


Urban-Rural Trends 


The number of children receiving 
child welfare casework services in 
rural States has increased consist- 
ently among the States reporting 
completely for the years 1946-57. 
This increase reflects in part the 
emphasis placed by the Social Secu- 
rity Act on the expenditure of Federal 
child welfare funds primarily in rural 
areas. Among the semirural States 
no definite trend is apparent. In the 
urban States the number of children 
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receiving services increased from 
1946 to 1950, when it approached 
1957’s all-time high; it dropped from 
1951 through 1954 and in 1955 began 
the increase that has continued until, 
on March 31, 1957, the record high 
was reached. 

The consistent and large increases 
in rural States in the number of 
children receiving child welfare case- 
work services from public welfare de- 
partments have resulted in a larger 
proportion of rural children among 
all children receiving such services 
in the United States. In 1946, of all 
children served, 19 percent lived in 
rural States, 38 percent in semirural 
States, and 43 percent in urban 
States. In 1957 the percentage who 
resided in urban States had dropped 
to 39, and the percentage residing in 
rural States had increased to 28. 
There was an 85-percent increase 
from 1946 to 1957 in the number of 
children served in the rural States 
and only a 12-percent increase in the 
number served in urban States. 

The rates for children served in 
rural States have also shown an al- 
most consistently rising trend: for 
the group the rate increased from 40 
per 10,000 children in 1946 to 63 per 
10,000 children in 1957 (table 4). In 
urban States there has been a gen- 
erally declining trend, from 62 per 
10,000 in 1946 to 49 per 10,000 in 1957. 


State Variations 


Although there has been a steady 
rise in the country as a whole in the 


number of children served, and an 
even more marked upward trend in 
the rural States, individual States in 
each of the groups—urban, semirural, 
and rural—show considerable varia- 
tions from the trend. Four States— 
Massachusetts, Indiana, Nebraska, 
and Idaho—had downward trends. 
The first is an urban State, and the 
last is a rural State; the other two 
are semirural. Twenty States showed 
rising trends; eight were semirural 
States, eight were rural, and four 
were urban. In the other 16 States 
no well-defined trend could be ob- 
served. 

Nearly the same number of States 
in the urban and rural groups had 
declining trends in the rates of chil- 
dren served. Marked State variations 
in these rates tend to persist from 
year to year. In 1946 the rates in 
the reporting States ranged from 9 
per 10,000 children to 201 per 10,000 
children; in 1957 in the same group 
of States the rates ranged from 5 
to 161. Among the eight States rank- 
ing lowest in 1946, five were still 
among the lowest eight in 1957. 

A few States, however, have made 
remarkable progress. Mississippi is 
outstanding, with more than a five- 
fold increase from 1946 to 1957 in 
the number of children served and 
a rise in the rate of service from 13 
per 10,000 children under age 21 to 
79 per 10,000. Maryland increased the 
number served by 284 percent and 
the rate from 24 to 61. Arkansas and 
Oklahoma also moved out of the 


group of States that had the lowest 
rates in 1946. 


Conclusions 


The major conclusion that can be 
drawn from the data on children 
receiving services provided by 40 
States reporting continuously since 
1946 is that there has been a sig- 
nificant expansion of child welfare 
services in rural States. Since these 
States are largely States with low 
per capita income, this expansion has 
occurred primarily in low-income 
States. During the same _ period, 
child welfare services in urban 
States have been reaching a declin- 
ing proportion of the child popula- 
tion—from 62 of every 10,000 chil- 
dren in 1946 to 49 per 10,000 in 1957. 

These factors, together with higher 
birthrates and increasing child pop- 
ulation, have brought about a slight 
drop in the rates for children re- 
ceiving services in the 40 reporting 
States. 

That the lower rate is not the 
result of declining need for child 
welfare services was shown by the 
answers of 51 States to an inquiry 
about needs for foster care in 1956. 
The principal finding was that prac- 
tically all States had children who 
needed foster care but for whom fa- 
cilities were inadequate. Growth in 
the number of dependency and neg- 
lect cases in juvenile courts also 
points to the need for providing more 
child welfare casework services to 
children in their own homes. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Canadian Programs for 
the Aged * 


Twice during the calendar year 
1957 important changes were made 
in the Canadian income-maintenance 
programs for the aged. The most 
significant of the modifications were 
the two successive increases in the 
benefit amounts. The programs! be- 
came effective in what is, in general, 
their present form at the beginning 


* Prepared by Robert J. Myers, Chief 
Actuary, Social Security Administration. 

i For more details, see “New Canadian 
Programs for the Aged,”’ Social Security 
Bulletin, April 1952. 
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of 1952, when a dual basis for pay- 
ments was established. The provi- 
sion in effect immediately before this 
change provided for old-age assist- 
ance for persons aged 70 or over, 
which was financed jointly by the 
Dominion Government (75 percent) 
and the Provinces (25 percent); the 
maximum payment in which the 
Dominion Government shared was 
$40 a month, with need being meas- 
ured and the pension being reduced 
by income over a specified amount. 

From 1952 on, old-age assistance 
has been provided on a national basis 
for persons aged 65-69, and flat-rate 
pensions under the “old-age security” 


program have been available without 
a means test to persons aged 70 and 
over. Under both programs there are 
certain residence requirements but 
no citizenship requirements. The 
amount of the flat-rate pension is 
the same as the maximum available 
under old-age assistance—at least to 
the extent that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment participates financially in 
the assistance payment. (Certain 
Provinces pay supplementary assist- 
ance out of their own funds to per- 
sons aged 70 and over, as well as to 
those aged 65-69.) Old-age assistance 
payments are not made to persons 
receiving either an allowance because 
of blindness or disability or a war 
veteran’s allowance, which is as large 
as or larger than the assistance pay- 
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ment and is payable under more lib- 
eral conditions. 

The old-age assistance payments 
are financed jointly by the Dominion 
Government and the Provinces on a 
50-50 basis. The pensions provided 
at age 70 and thereafter regardless 
of need under the old-age security 
program are financed solely by the 
Dominion Government, with the pay- 
ments coming from the special ‘old- 
age security fund,’ which is simply 
an account in the general accounts 
of the Dominion Government. This 
fund receives the income from three 
earmarked taxes: individual taxes of 
2 percent of taxable income up to 
$3,000 a year; corporation taxes of 
2 percent of total taxable income; 
and general sales taxes of 2 percent 
on most items (except food, heating 
fuel, most building materials, and 
the like) levied on the manufacturer’s 
sale price of goods produced or manu- 
factured in Canada or on the duty- 
paid value of goods imported into 
Canada. When the receipts from 
these sources fall short of what is 
required to pay the pensions, tempor- 
ary loans are made to the fund by 
the Minister of Finance from the 
General Treasury. The practice has 
been to reduce the amount of the 
loans by special grants voted by 
Parliament from time to time when 
subsequent receipts from these ear- 
marked taxes have not been large 
enough to pay off the full amount of 


the temporary loans. These special 
grants are, of course, financed from 
the general revenues of the Govern- 
ment, which also come, to a con- 
siderable extent, from the sales tax 
and the corporation and personal in- 
come taxes. 


Legislative Developments 

The amount of the old-age pen- 
sion payable without a means test to 
persons aged 70 and over was initial- 
ly established at $40 a month, begin- 
ning in 1952, and remained at this 
figure until July 1957, when it was 
increased to $46 or by 15 percent. 
In November 1957 the pension was 
further increased to $55—a rise of 
almost 40 percent from the rate that 
had been in effect through June 1957. 
At the same time, the individual max- 
imum amount under the old-age as- 
sistance program was increased cor- 
respondingly, and similar changes 
were made in the public assistance 
programs for blind persons and for 
persons totally and permanently dis- 
abled.- 

Until the legislation that became 
effective in November 1957, a person 
to be eligible either for old-age as- 
sistance or for the pension payable 
as a right at age 70 generally had 
to have lived in Canada for 20 years 
immediately preceding the applica- 





2 See “Canadian Act for Assistance to 
Disabled Persons,” Social Security Bulle- 
tin, February 1955. 


Table 1.—Canadian old-age security program: Actual program operations, 
1952-57, and estimated operations, 1957-59 


In millions] 


Pension 
payments 


Fiseal year ! 


oe $76.1 
ee 323.1 
1954___... A 338.9 
See 4 353.2 
1956__._- 366.2 
1957: 

SS Z 379.1 

Ifat $46 pension rate # 436.0 

If at $55 pension rate #_______ 521.3 
}, a ’ . 473.2 
1900%.-_..- ise en 555.0 


Individual 
income tax 


Income to meet pension payments, by source 


General 
Treasury ? 


Corporation Sales 
income tax tax 


$0.1 $2.0 $24.3 | $49.7 
45.2 36.9 141.5 99.5 
90.7 55.6 146.8 45.8 
100.9 46.0 143.0 63.3 
102.5 53.3 160.4 50.0 
125.0 67.3 179.3 7.5 
125.0 67.3 179.3 64.4 
125.0 67.3 179.3 149.7 
135.0 61.0 177.0 100.2 


(7) (7) (7) (7) 


| April 1 of preceding year to March 31 of year shown. 
2 Balancing item between pension payments and income from the earmarked taxes. 


3 For last 3 months of year only. 


4 Estimated by the Chief Actuary, Social Security Administration; derived from actual] data for fiscal 


year 1957. 


5 Estimated by the Chief Actuary, Social Security Administration; derived from actual data for the first 


11 months. 
¢ Estimated. 
7 Data not available. 


Source: Canada Year Book, 1966, and unpublished data from Research and Statistics Division, Canadian 


Department of National Health and Welfare. 
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An individual who 
could not meet this condition but 


tion for benefits. 


who had 1 year of residence im- 
mediately preceding the application 
could, however, be eligible if he had 
lived in Canada before the 20-year 
period for at least twice the number 
of years that he was not a resident 
of Canada during the 20 years. The 


recent legislation changed the 20- 
year residence requirement to 10 
years. 


Another change made in the old- 
age assistance program by the two 
modifications effective in 1957 relates 
to the maximum total income ® that 
is allowed in determining need in 
those cases where there is to be fi- 
nancial participation by the Domin- 
ion Government. At present the max- 
imum allowed for a single person is 
$960 a year. If the individual has 
“nonexempt income” of $300 or less, 
the full old-age assistance of $55 a 
month is payable, with half the cost 
financed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment; if such income is $600, for 
example, then the maximum pay- 
ment in which the Dominion Govern- 
ment will share is $30 a month. The 
maximum allowable annual income 
for single persons, married couples 
generally, and married couples where 
one spouse is blind is shown below. 


Married 

Davia Single | Married) couple, 

person | couple | spouse 

blind 
Jan. 1952-June 1957- $720 $1,200 $1,320 
July 1957-Oct. 1957_- 840) 1,380 1,740 
Nov. 1957 and after_- 960 1,620 1,980 


On the whole, these amounts are 
about two-thirds higher for married 
couples generally than for single 
persons, although, when one member 
of the couple is blind, they are rough- 
ly twice as high as for a single per- 
son. The total amount of income al- 
lowed recipients of old-age assistance 
was increased at the same time the 
amount of the maximum payment 


3 The total income includes the old-age 
assistance payment and the imputed value 
of assets (after certain exemptions); it 
excludes any supplementary assistance 
payment made entirely by the Province 
and certain other minor or unusual in- 
come, such as casual gifts, family contri- 
butions for other than ordinary mainten- 
ance, and family allowances for young 
children. 


Social Security 

















was raised; 
ever, relatively less. 
payment was raised a total of 37% 
percent from the amount before July 


the increase was, how- 
The maximum 


1957, and the allowable income for 
single persons and for married per- 
sons generally 33-35 percent. 

One relatively minor change made 
by the legislation that became effec- 
tive in November 1957 affected only 
the old-age pensions payable at age 
70 as a matter of right. Under the 
old law, if the individual was absent 
from Canada and returned within 6 
months, the pension was paid retro- 
actively for the time he was away, 
up to a maximum of 3 months’ bene- 
fits in any calendar year. Under cur- 
rent legislation, such payments may 
be made for the entire 6 months. As 
before, however, no benefits will be 
paid for any period of absence from 
the country longer than 6 months. 
Moreover, such payments are limited 
to a total of 6 months in any calen- 
dar year in the event of more than 
one absence. 


Program Operations 
Old-age 


the 


security.—Table 1 shows 
financial operation of the old- 
age security program, for persons 
aged 70 or over, for the period from 
January 1952 to March 1958. The 
figures are on a fiscal-year basis, 
running from April 1 to March 31; 
thus, the fiscal year 1958 consists of 
the period from April 1, 1957, to 
March 31, 1958. The figures for the 
latest year are partially estimated 
(from the actual experience for the 
first 11 months of the year). In ad- 
dition, estimated projections of pen- 
sion payments are given for the fiscal 
year 1959, and derived estimates are 
shown for 1957, based on the hypoth- 
esis that the higher pension rates 
that went into effect shortly after 
the close of the year had been effec- 
tive throughout that year. 

The number of persons receiving 
pensions rose slowly but steadily dur- 
ing the 6 years of operation as the 
population aged 70 and qver increased. 
There were 643,013 pensioners in 
March 1952 and 827,560 in March 
1958. 

Pension payments have risen slowly 
over the years in line with the nor- 
mal increase in the size of the popu- 
lation aged 70 and over. Thus the 
annual rate in the first fiscal year 


Bulletin, May 1958 


(based on the rate for January- 
March 1952) was about $305 million, 
and by 1957 it had grown to almost 
$380 million, an increase of 25 per- 
cent. For 1958, pension payments 
are estimated at $473 million—25 
percent more than in the preceding 
year; most of the increase is, of 
course, the result of the higher bene- 
fit rate rather than the growth in 
the number of pensioners, which was 
only 3 percent. 

Estimated pension payments for 
the fiscal year 1959 are $555 million, 
or 18 percent higher than the amount 
for 1958. This rise is primarily the 
result of assuming the $55 pension 
rate to be in effect for the entire year. 
During 1958 it was in effect for only 
the last 5 months of the year. When 
the estimates for 1957 that are based 
on a constant pension rate of $55 are 
considered, it will be seen that from 
that year to the fiscal year 1959 the 
increase amounts to only about 6% 
percent. Although this increase re- 
sults largely from population growth, 
it also—to a slight extent—refiects 
the change in residence requirements 
and the more liberal provisions gov- 
erning payments to persons returning 
from visits outside the country. 

Table 1 also shows from what 
sources the income to meet the pen- 
sion payments was derived for each 
of the fiscal years from 1952 to 1958. 
The tax on individual incomes did 
not produce any income to all in- 
tents and purposes until July 1952, 
and then in the next few months 
there was the customary administra- 
tive lag in collecting the taxes. As 
a result, there was virtually no in- 
come from this source in the first 
fiscal year (ended March 1952) and 
the amount in the second fiscal year 
was relatively low because it did not 
represent a full year’s experience. 
The revenue from the individual in- 
come tax amounted to about $100 mil- 
lion annually for the 3 fiscal years 
1954-56 and to $125 million for 1957 
and to an estimated $135 million for 
1958. The same general trends are 
apparent in the fund’s income from 
the corporation income tax, except 
that at the beginning of the program 
this tax produced income somewhat 
more rapidly; in the 5 fiscal years 
1954-58, income from this source was 
about half as large as that from the 
individual income tax. Income from 


the sales tax came in much more 
rapidly than either individual or cor- 
poration income taxes. In the first 
full fiscal year of operation and in 
the succeeding 3 years, this source 
produced an average of about $150 
million a year and in the fiscal years 
1957 and 1958, almost $180 million. 
The total receipts from the three 
earmarked taxes were about the same 
in the fiscal year 1958 as in 1957— 
that is, approximately $370 million. 
Thus, in general, during the period 
that the system has been in full op- 
eration, the income to the fund from 
the three earmarked taxes has been 
in roughly the following proportions: 
from the sales tax—one-half; from 
the individual income tax—one-third; 
and from the corporation income tax 
—one-sixth. 

As indicated previously, if the in- 
come to the fund from the earmarked 
taxes and any existing balance in 
the fund are not sufficient to meet 
the pension payments, a loan may 
be obtained from the General Treas- 
ury. In each of the 7 fiscal years to 
date such action has been required, 
but from time to time the outstand- 
ing balances on these loans have been 
repaid—or in other words, cancelled— 
by special grants voted by Parliament, 
not necessarily in the same fiscal 
year that the deficit occurred. It is 
possible that such loans can be re- 
paid or reduced by subsequent sur- 
pluses of the earmarked taxes over 
pension payments, but to date this 
situation has not occurred. 

The grant from the General Treas- 
ury was about $50 million in the first 
fiscal year of operations. Although 
pension payments were made only 
for the last 3 months, the earmarked 
taxes were low because the applica- 
tion of individual income tax receipts 
was not effective until July 1952, and 
revenue from the other two sources, 
though earmarked as from January 
1952, were slow in being received and 
so could not be credited in the early 
months of the year. In the next 
fiscal year—the first year of full op- 
eration for pension payments—the 
General Treasury loaned almost $100 
million to the fund, but in each of 
the 3 following years these loans 
were only about $50 million. The rea- 
son for the relatively large loan from 
the General Treasury in 1953 was 

(Continued on page 24) 





Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-58 
In thousands; data corrected to Apr. 10, 1958 


Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 


Tem- 
porary 


Monthly retirement and 


; Survivor benefits 
disability benefits Survivor benefit 












































disability Rail- 
Vear'and — a — 
ot } under et- neimn- 
month _ m Monthly Lump-sum Ratiroad State evans’ ploy- 
BAaks moat | Gervies | Vetet — : Unem- laws legis- | ment 
Sac sritv | Retire- | Com ins Ad : Rail- ( ivil Veter- ploy- lation '! | Insur- 
4 “‘. ment mis minis- Social road Service | ans Ad-| Social ment ance 
Act ainn tion Security Retire- Com- minis- Secu Other * Insur- Act! 
Act 4 ment mis- tra- rity Act ince 
Act sion ? tion ® Act 9 
Number of beneficiaries 
1957 
February 6, 445.3 262.6 217.5 86.3 2 48.0 11.9 8.0) 1,529.5 61.6 GS.t 
March a3 448.1 265.8 218.7 87.4 | 1,178.2 61.5 12.6 26.4 1,500.4 61.7 67.9 
4 pril YF 451.1 268.0 219.6 88.5 2 66.5 12.8 26. 5 1,310.5 51.1 57. Y 
May ay 453.0 271.0 2, 220.1 90.0 2 65.5 13.0 24.2 1,199.4 40.4 419. () 
June ‘f 454.7 274.0 2, ; 221.1 91.3 1,183.7 58.2 12.5 22.2 1,171.6 40.2 39.7 
Fuly 7,{ 456.1 276.8 2,655.8 221.6 92.5 . 52.3 12.4 25.5 1,061.4 41.1 42.0 
August 7,f 456.0 279.9 2,678.5 222.2 92.6 (12) 413.2 12.2 33.3 1,021.9 42.7 0.7 
September 8,099.8 458.3 283.1 2,691. ¢ 223.4 93.4 | 1,175.8 56.5 3.7 33.0 975.0 38.7 42. 
October 8,204.8 460.9 286.2 2,719.5 224.5 95.0 2 61.8 12.8 36.5 1,020.1 28.5 53.4 
November 8,284.9 462.1 289.2 2,741.0 224.8 95.6 *) 57.4 12.1 34.9 1,146.3 32.2 65. § 
December & 354. 5 462.7 292.3 2,774.2 225.8 96.5 | 1,170.0 61.7 12.2 38.0 1,638.9 45.5 102.2 
1958 
January 8,415.3 463.1 205.3 2,822 2,789.5 227.0 97.2 12 50.4 12.9 39.3 2,342.4 66.1 139 
February 507. ¢ 465.1 297.9 2,824.8 2,814.5 227.8 98.0 12) 57.4 13.0 29.1 2,098.3 82.2 141.4 
Amount of benefits 4 
1940 $1,183,462 $17,150 |$114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 $6 , 371 $1,448 $105,696 | $11,833 $12,267 $518 , 700 
194] 1,079 , 648 51,169 | 119,912 64,933 23,644 1,559 111,799 13, 27( 13,943 344 321 
1942 1,124,351 76,147 122,806 68.115 39,523 1,603 111,193 15,005 14,342 344,084 
1943 911,696 92,943 | 125,795 72,961 55,152 1,704 116,133 17,843 17 , 255 79,643 
1944 1,104,638 113,487 | 129,707 77,193 73,451 1,765 144,302 22,034 19,238 62,385 $4,215 
1945 2,047,025 | 148,107 | 187,140 | 83,874 99,651 1,772 254,238 | 26,127 | 23,431 445,866 126,630 a Hy: 
1946 5,135,413 222,320 , 149,188 94,585 (1 127 ,933 1,817 333,640 27,851 30,610 1,094,850 |1,743,718 | 39,¢ 
1947 4,658 540 287 177,053 106,876 1,676,029 149,179 19,283 382,515 29 , 460 33,115 $11,368 776,165 970,542 39,401 
1948. 4,454,705 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,852 1,711,182 171 ,837 36,011 $918 | 413,912 32,315 32,140 30,843 793, 265 510,167 | 28,599 
1949. 5,613,168 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 1,692,215 196, 586 39 , 257 4,317 477 , 406 33,158 31,771 30,103 (1,737,279 430,194 | 103, 506 
1950 5,196,761 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 |1,732,208 276,945 43,884 40% 491,579 32, 74¢ 33,578 28 ,099 (1,373,426 34,653 | 59,804 
1951 5 : 1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 1,647,938 506,803 49, 527 519,398 57 337 33,356 26, 297 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
1952 1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 (1,722,225 | 591,504 | 74,085 572,983 | 63,298 | 37,251 34,689 998,237 3,539 | 41,793 
1953 9.175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 1,840,437 743, 536 83,319 613,475 87,451 43,377 45,150 962,221 41,698 46,684 
1954 2’ 697 ,982 428,900 | 298,126 1,921,380 879,952 | 93,201 628 , 801 92,229 41,480 49,173 2,026,866 107,666 157,088 
1955 10,275,552 13'747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 2,057,515 |1,107,541 | 121,847 688 ,426 | 112,871 42,233 51,945 1,350,268 87,672 93,284 
1956 11,193,067 4.361, 231 490,445 400,647 2,101,798 |1,244.073 | 183,171 699,204 109,304 41,895 49,538 1,380,726 60,917 | 70,443 
1957 13,559,732 |5 744,490 | 538,501 | 474,841 (2,173,029 520,749 | 143,826 8.265 | 754,975 | 138,785 47,912 51,292 1,766,445 53,087 | 93,535 
1957 
February 1,026 , 267 386 033 42,619 36,950 177,163 112,326 11,309 4,564 60,168 9, 668 3,490 5,594 8,252 
March 1,049,807 398 ,O84 42,958 37,881 177,105 113,903 11.389 4,666 60,149 12,424 3,698 5 886 8.973 
A pril 1,053,073 414,809 43,291 38,131 77,205 115,887 11,453 4,719 | 59,402 13,396 3,594 5,155 | 7.227 
May 1,057,617 427 ,303 43,521 38 ,823 177,612 117,591 11,506 4,762 59 , 539 13,082 3,416 4,222 6,211 
June 1,039 ,946 435 ,378 43,714 39, 160 176,079 119,259 11,579 4,807 59 025 11,678 3,003 3,710 5,109 
July 1,071,289 448 954 43 856 39,613 180,180 120,657 11,628 4,874 64,310 10,486 3,298 4,539 4, 96) 
August 1,070,527 454,917 43,870 40 376 179,483 121 ,837 11,678 4,934 64,060 8,606 4,780 4,406 6,660 
September_; 1,072,401 461,164 44,111 41,184 179 ,374 122,847 11,762 5,009 64 033 11,406 4,783 3,793 ), 689 
October 1,118,812 467 ,838 44,402 41,804 190,656 124,397 11,839 5,117 68 ,073 12,459 5,476 3,014 7,332 
November. 1,130,181 472,987 44,540 42,058 190 , 658 125 ,733 11,879 5,127 68 ,073 11,672 4,909 3,104 8,852 
December_| 1,217,245 477 ,924 44,614 42,565 190 ,904 127 ,531 11,943 5,178 68 ,162 12,449 5,550 4.574 | 14,498 
1958 
Tanuary 482, 596 44,690 43 ,305 191 , 262 128 , 559 12,029 5,345 68 , 290 10,172 4,569 5,383 313,012 6,925 20,127 
February 489,855 44,954 43,447 191,278 129,948 12,095 ),365 | 68,295 11,503 4,678 3,786 | 320,181 7,546 19,095 








1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 
husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly es- 
timated (beginning Jan. 1957, includes a few “‘childhood disability’’ benefits), 
and, beginning July 1957, disability benefits to workers aged 50-64. Beginning 
Dec. 1951, includes spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontrib- 
utory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 

# Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning 
Jan. 1957, includes a few ‘‘childhood disability’’ benefits; partly estimated. 

Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning 
Feb. 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 


6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of vs 
iries, end of quarter; beginning 1955, payments estimated, 
Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum 


* Payments under 


Represents 


16 


the 


iverage 


Railroad 


Retirement 
nd veterans’ programs; beginning 1955, data for veterans’ 
number of beneficiaries in 


Act 


terans; data for benefici- 
djusted quarterly. 
payments were made. 


ind Federal civil-service 


Sty 


programs estimated. 
i 14-day reg 


tion period; 


temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning Jan. 195/ 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

1 Beginning Sept. 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjust- 
ment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. 
3eginning Nov. 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, un- 
employment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since June 
1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

2 Not available. 

i$ Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
amounts certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readju 
ment allowance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment in- 
surance laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements 
through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on an- 
nual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad 
employment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 


ised on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Source: B 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and 
1955-58 


{In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 


Federal insurance 














related programs. by specified period, 


Unemployment insurance 


riod , rit ions . : »S state . . ‘ oad un- 
Period contribution Federal I uxes On St s un Federal un- R — vad in 
— civil-service ( ere pe employment employment employment 
; contributions ind their insurance — taxes § insurance , 
Retirement Disability 2 employees contributions * contributions 
and survivor ei 
Fiscal years 
1955-56 7__- $6 , 442,370 $808 , 207 $634 , 323 $1,328,722 $324 , 656 $34 ,043 
1956-57 7___._- 6,539,849 $33 19 1,171,155 616,020 1,537,127 330 ,034 77,858 
8 months ended 
oo 8 See ee ee ney en oo 3,774,220 601,318 420,078 851,643 310,938 14,431 
February 1957 --- 3,722 938 ,043 416,039 1,017,586 315,372 45, 269 
February 1958 4,095 808 , 215 401,953 1,007,570 326,708 57, 761 
1957 
February 775,301 52,079 45,449 82,796 152,570 269 , 886 7,133 
March 572,293 65,796 66 , 966 49 861 15,155 10,166 11,402 
ee ear ee iees 632,911 31,249 45,650 14,939 169,528 1,511 562 
May 1,141,249 122,338 67,058 83,134 322,447 1,400 12,048 
June 471,013 65,737 Be 52,048 12,409 1,586 | 8,577 
July 365,882 38,768 19,359 173,916 754 765 
August 829 ,053 112,664 75, 83,581 283 , 805 S82 11,065 
September 433 ,600 54,899 102,791 53,858 10,495 623 12,650 
October eg 341,408 34,791 118,472 30,740 116,175 726 810 
og ree 626 , 362 80,422 100,782 68,796 195,684 739 10,173 
December - -- 345,063 42,822 123,493 49,177 12,067 687 13,830 
1Y5S 
January 267 ,657 36,189 121,885 18,721 78,772 53,272 532 
February 886, 581 119,443 113,282 77,722 136,658 269 ,U. 7,935 
Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed ties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions 
} plo} ploy plo} J 


in employments covered by old-age 


adjustments 


2 Under the 1956 amendments to title II of the Social Security Act 
ind Government contributions to the civil-service 


3 Represents employee 
retirement and disability fund. 
4 Represents deposits in State clear 


, Survivors, and disability insurance (begin- 
ning December 1952, adjusted for employee-tax refunds 
cludes deposits in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage 
ments; beginning January 1951, on an estimated basis, with suitable subsequent 


ing accounts of contributions plus penal 


; from May 1951, in- 


Tax Act. 
6 Beginning 1947, alse 


from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary 
disability insurance funds. 
gree Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 


Data reported by State agencies. 


covers temporary disability insurance. 

7 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown inthe Final Statement 
of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 


Govern- 





Recent Publications * 


Social Security Administration 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. Char- 
acteristics of State Public Assist- 
ance Plans Under the Social Se- 
curity Act. (Public Assistance Re- 


port No. 33.) Washington: US. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1958. 11llpp. 65 
cents. 

CHILDREN’S BUREAU. Directory of 


Public Schools for Delinquent Chil- 
dren, compiled by Donald G. Black- 
burn. Washington: The Bureau, 
1958. 72 pp. Processed. Limited 
free distribution; apply to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 
CHILDREN’S BurEAv. School Health 
Services: A Selective’ Review of 
Evaluative Studies, by Bronson 
Price. (Publication No. 362.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1957. 149 pp. 45 cents. 


* Prepared in the Library, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Orders 
for items listed should be directed to pub- 
lishers and booksellers. 


Bulletin, May 1958 


CHILDREN’S BurREAvU. Staff Training 
for Personnel in Institutions for 
Juvenile Delinquents: Report of a 
Workshop, by Elliot Studt and 
Bernard Russell. (Publication No. 
364.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1958. 56 pp. 25 cents. 


General 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Social 
Security: A Workers’ Education 
Manual. Geneva: The Office, 
1958. 132 pp. 175 cents. 

WILENSKY, HAROLD L., and LEBEAUx, 
CHARLES N. Industrial Society and 


Social Welfare. New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1958. 401 
pp. $5.00. 


Studies the impact of industrializa- 
tion on the supply and organization 
of social welfare services. 


Retirement and Old Age 


“Belgium: New Legislation on Pen- 
sions for Salaried Employees.” Bul- 


letin of the International Social 
Security Association, Geneva, Vol. 
10, Dec. 1957, pp. 524-533. $4 a 
year. 


C1BA FounpDaTION. Colloquia on Age- 


ing: Vol. 3—Methodology of the 
Study of Ageing. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1957. 202 pp. $6.50. 


COHEN, WILBUR J. “Income Ade- 
quacy and Pension Planning in 
the United States of America.” 
Bulletin of the International Social 
Security Association, Geneva, Vol. 
10, Dec. 1957, pp. 483-509. $4 a 
year. 


DRAKE, JOSEPH T. The Aged in 
American Society. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1958. 431 pp. 
$5.50. 


Includes information on the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the aging 
population; labor-force status, includ- 
ing barriers to employment, reemploy- 
ment, and preparation for retire- 
ment: public income-maintenance 
programs and private pensions; phys- 
io-somatic and psychosocial charac- 
teristics of the aged; homes for the 
aged: and recreation and education. 


Ruvup, THomas N. “Old Age: The 
Completion of a Life Cycle.” Jour- 
nal of the American Geriatrics So- 
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Table 3.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Estimated number of employers! and workers and amount of 
earnings in covered employment, for specified periods, 1940-572 


Beginning 1951, annual d 


Data 


corrected 


January-March 
April-June 


to Mar.2s8, 1958. 


194 
194] 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1948 
194¢ 
1947 
1945 
1949 
19K 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 

1948 
Janu March 
April-June 
July-September 
Octot er December 

1949 
January-March 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 

1950 
January-March 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 

1951 
January-March 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 

1952 
January-March. _. 
April-June___. 
July-September 
October-December -- 

1953 
January-March... - 
April-June : : 
July-September. -_..__.__._- 
October-December -- 

1954 
January-March 
April-June_ : ; 
July-September __- 
October-December __ 

1955 
January-March. 
April-June _ 
July-September - ray" 
October-December -- 

1956 
January-March ----.._.--- 
April-June_____- : 
July-September -_..........--- 
October-December 

1957 


Empl ve! 


ita include self-employment; quarterly data exclude self-employment and, after 1954, agricultural labor. 
Beginning 1952, estimates are preliminary] 


eporting 


wages 


ousal 
1OUuUSsa 


w 


IU) 


es OS & 


oe oe ee OO 


oe 


owe 


646 


, 34 


, 469 


614 
Ol 


4 
2th 


248 


316 


,345 


440) 


,450 
,350 
350 


OOO 


S30 


951 
,948 
,9R85 


960 
060 
060 


,090 


060 


,160 


Workers with 


taxable 


earnings 3 


during period 
in thousands 


35,393 
40,976 
46,363 
47,656 
46, 296 
46 , 392 
$8,845 
48 .YOS 
49,018 
46,796 
48 , 283 
58,120 
59,600 
61,000 
59,700 
66 O00 
bs 000 


39,560 
40), 245 
40) 585 
36.790 


38,162 
38,591 
38 , 333 
34,529 


37 ,393 
39, 264 
40,486 
35.609 


43,908 
45,483 
45,693 
41,846 


45,000 
46 ,800 
46,700 
42,600 


47 ,000 
48 ,300 
47,800 
41,400 


46,000 
46,800 
46,300 
40,300 


46,700 
48 , 400 
49,300 
44,800 


48 ,500 
50,000 
50, 500 
45 ,000 


53,000 
54,000 


Annual data represent number of different employers filing returns for year; 


quarterly data, number of returns for quarter. 


A return may relate to more 


than 1 establishment if employer operates several separate establishments but 


reports for conce 


pr as a whole. 


* Excludes joint coverage under the railroad retirement and old age, survi- 


vors, and disabi 


Represents reported workers with taxable earnings. 


lity insurance programs. 


Annual limit on tax- 


Taxable earnings 4 


Total 


(in millions 


$32,974 
41,848 
52,939 
2,423 
64,426 
62,945 
69 OSS 
8,372 
84,122 
81,808 
87.4908 
120, 968 
128 ,800 
136,000 
, 000 
158,000 
170,000 


23,080 
22,708 
21,150 
17,184 


23,376 
22,571 
20,160 
15,701 


3,490 
24,052 
2,382 
7,574 


30,336 
30,693 
27,815 
2 , 702 


33,159 


38,053 
38,776 
35,621 
28 ,054 


42,606 
42,000 
36 , 600 
28 , 600 


47,100 
46 ,000 


Aver 


per worker 


te 


$932 
,021 
, 142 
,3l0 
392 
357 
,414 
, 602 
,716 
748 
,812 
,OS1 
. 160 
230 
, 240 
390 
500 


583 
564 


467 


613 


7 880 
* 840 

720 
7 640 


7 390 
7 850 | 


All workers in 
covered 
employment 


during period > 


(in thousands 


35,393 
410,976 
$6 , 363 
47,656 
46, 296 
46,392 
48,845 
48 GOS 
49 O18 
46,796 
$8 283 
58,120 
59.600 
61,000 
59, 700 
66 , 000 
658 , 000 


39,560 
40,524 
41,675 
41,540 


38,162 
48 864 
39,601 
39,477 





46,778 
46,107 


45,000 
47 ,000 
48 160 
47,900 


{7 ,000 
48 , 500 
49, 200 
48 ,000 


46,000 
47,100 
48 000 
$7 000 


46,700 
48 600 
50,500 
50,000 


48,500 
50,500 
52,000 
51,500 


53,000 
54,500 


Total earnings in covered 
employment 


Total 
in millio 


ns 


$35,668 
45,463 
58,219 
69 653 
73,349 
71,560 
79, 260 
12,449 
102,255 
99 989 
109 804 
148 ,0O0 
161,000 
173,000 
172,000 
196 , 000 
13.000 


23 ,923 
24,608 


25 


7 
<i 


,700 
964 


1,000 


,000 
,000 


5.000 


,000 


5,000 
>,000 


O00 


000 
000 


9,000 


000 


7,000 


,000 
000 
000 


,000 
,000 


3,000 
5,000 


.000 


5,000 
5,000 


,000 


,000 
,900 


Average 
per worker 





2, 
79 
- 
9 
“; 
79 
73. 


l 
A, 
1 
l 
l, 
l 
1 
1 
2 
2 


008 
110 
256 
462 
584 
543 
623 
S890 
, 086 
,137 
274 
550 
700 
,840 
880 
970 
130 


605 
609 


673 


* 790 
7 800 
7 790 
7850 


7 800 
TRIO 
7790 
770 


7840 
7840 
7 850 
7 920 


7910 
7 890 
7 880 
7950 


7920 
7 900 


able earnings was $3,000 through 1950; for 1951-54, it was $3,600; beginning 1955, 


it is $4,200. 


Excludes earnings in excess of taxable limit. 
5 Includes workers with earnings in excess of annual taxable limit. 
6 Includes earnings in excess of annual taxable limit. 
7 Rounded to nearest $10. 


Social Security 
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Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-58 


In thousands] 


Rec eipts 
Period pee, { 


Net contribu- 








tion income Interest 
and transfers ee 
Cumulative, January 1937-February 1958 5. - $52,713,421 $4,770,824 
Fiscal year: 
1955-56 >. __- . - 6,442,370 444 , SSY 
1956-57 5... ’ : - 6,539,849 64 s 
& months ended: 
February 1956_- . et Aca 3, 251 ,929 
February 1957 i - OSs 531 
February 1958 ® 4, 292, 468 
1957 
February_.-_-- ae : 775,301 3,902 
er ngileindaaieen 7 572,293 14,969 
|, eee PETES 2 Be 632,911 20,493 
\ . ee : ar ee een See Tale SES 1,141,249 8,088 
June *__. ne aaa 471,013 228 ,477 
a : a 365,882 1,449 
AUGOM.....<.-... eo $29 ,053 7,842 
September........-.-- ‘ ; 433 ,600 15,399 
2 ; 341,408 20,329 
November._.---- ‘i =e 626,362 &,629 
December - - a 345,063 226,412 
1958S 
January -_. a 267 ,657 1 437 
February 886 , 581 10,971 
Cumulative, January 1957-February 1958 °_ _. 857,198 7,581 
Fiscal year 1956-57 ae "rr 337,199 1,363 
1957 
February 
March 
April_-- 
May 
June ‘ 1,363 
July 17 
August ‘ 47 
September __... 171 
October__...._. 148 
November 238 
December -_. 256 
195s 
January cecoedl . — alia 36,189 43 
February -.-- : : 119,443 298 


! For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable sub- 
sequent adjustments) and, from May 1951, deposits by States under voluntary 
coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet 
costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 1952, in- 
cludes deductions for refund of estimated amount of employee-tax overpayment. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under 
the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended 
in 1951 and 1956. 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of 


Expenditures Assets at end of period 


senefit 4 dministra- 


Invested in 
U 
payments tive expenses 


.S. Govern- 
ment Securities‘ 


Cash 
balances 


Total 


assets 


nd survivors insurance trust fund 





$34,029,833 $1,211,218 $21,319,282 $923,911 $22, 243,193 
5,360,813 124,339 22,043 ,9031 550,078 22,593,109 
6,514,581 150,057 22,263,318 765,560 23,028,878 
3,471,708 82,864 20,924,812 687 , 767 21,612,579 
4,005,034 4,682 21,673,724 830, 582 22, 504,306 
5,062,442 111,318 21,319,282 923,911 22,243,193 

535 , 443 12,826 21,673,724 830, 582 22, 504,306 
574,628 13,014 21,815, 258 688 , 668 22, 503 , 927 
646 , 696 17,248 21,424, 200 1,069,188 22,493 , 388 
648 , 202 12,359 22,206,395 775,768 22,982,163 
640,021 12,755 22, 263,318 765, 560 23 ,028 ,878 
625,719 13,907 21,969 878 786,705 22,756, 583 
608 , 520 11,578 22,196,524 776.856 22,973,380 
626 , 766 13,383 21,878,841 903 , 390 22,782,231 
640 , 336 17,302 21,781 ,477 704,853 22,486 , 330 
636,111 13,326 21,621,070 850,814 22,471 , 884 
637 , 704 12,798 21,565,885 826,972 22,392,857 
632,608 15,268 21,249 , 585 764 ,490 22,014,075 
654,678 13,756 21,319,282 923,911 22,243,193 
Disability insurance trust fund ¢ 
90,439 3,314 708 , 585 62,441 771,026 
ae 1,305 325 , 363 11,895 337 , 258 
438 |.. = int 51,641 
219 * 109 , 600 7,618 
216 142,500 
216 250, 700 
216 325 , 363 
245 360, 263 
8,528 245 447 ,000 
9,333 245 476,489 
11,437 248 530 ,620 
13,067 248 567 , 991 615,830 
14,311 248 611,946 649,349 
15,730 266 649 , 146 20,440 669, 585 
18,034 266 708 , 585 62,441 771,026 


services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and 
preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. Be- 
ginning January 1957, subject to subsequent adjustment between the two trust 
funds. 

‘ Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

5 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of 
the U.S. Government 

6 Established under the Social Security Act, as amended in 1956. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government 
and unpublished Treasury reports. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW percent or 


more. 


The number of January, but the February total of 


(Continued from page 2) 


pensation for Federal employees usu- 
ally drops somewhat in February. 
The weekly average of almost 3.2 mil- 
lion in February 1958 was, however, 
10 percent higher than in January; 
it was 83 percent greater than the 
average a year earlier. Most of the 
the States reported increases for the 
month, and in 12 States the average 
was higher than in January by 20 
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initial claims—representing new un- 
employment—dropped 20 percent to 
1.8 million, largely because of the 
shorter workmonth, a decline in the 
number of post-holiday layoffs and 
layoffs for inventory-taking, and few- 
er cutbacks in the food, textile, and 
apparel industries. The total was 81 
percent higher than that in Febru- 
ary 1957. The number of workers 
exhausting their benefit rights was 
about the same in February and 


145,500 was almost 53 percent greater 
than that in February 1957. 
Benefits were paid to an estimated 
2.7 million workers in an average 
week in February, in contrast to 1.5 
million a year earlier. Total benefits 
paid during the month amounted to 
about $320 million—the highest 
amount on record and almost twice 
the total paid in February 1957. The 
average weekly check paid to persons 
claiming full benefits was $30.45. 








Table 5.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the 
month, by type of benefit and by month, February 1957-February 1958, and monthly benefits awarded, February 


1958! 


“hild’s 2 : ( or’s arent’s sability 
g husband’s Child’s aitawer's Mother Paren Disability 
Ite - ears ‘ = - 
N . Num m- ] - Jum- Tum- J 2 ‘ 
weg { mount : : {mount Nu 4 Amount Num Amount Num Amount Num Amount Num Amount Num Amount 
ber er ber ber ber ber ber ber 
In current-payment sta- 
tus at end of month 
1957 
February_. 9,387.4 $498,358 5,254.6 $332,736 1,490.3 $50,517 1,360.2 $51,397 951.6 $47,876 03.4 $14,443 27.2, $1,389 
March 9,607.4 511,987) 5,390.3) 342,650 1,542.9 52,513) 1,371.4) 51,935 970.3 48,919 14,568 27.4 1,402 
A pril_- 9,927.9) 530,696 5,584.2! 356,245 1,625.2 55,453) 1,392.6, 52,794 989.5 49,979 14,807 ye | 1,417 
May 10,175.7, 544,894 5,734.4 366,472 1,684.1); 57,519 1,411.7 53,572 1,006.2) 50,904 14,994 27.9 eon 
June . 10,342.1 554,637 5,832.3 373,230 1,719.0 58,749 1,427.4 54,283 1,020.5 51,707 15,224 28.1 1,445 : na etal 
July 10,567.4 569,611 5,913.0 379,047 1,743.6 59,640 1,440.1, 54,862) 1,032.9 52,406 15,470 28.3 1,456 90.9 $6,730 
August 10,678.2 576,754 5,966.8 383,165 1,760.9) 60,309 1,448.2 55,281) 1,043.8 53,025 15,585 28.4 1,461 109.9 7,928 
September 10,791.5 584,010 6,029.4, 387,759 1,778.7 60,986 1,459.2, 55,846) 1,055.0, 53,657 15,613 28.5 1,471 120.1 8,679 
October 10,924.3 592,236 6,098.4 392,769 1,799.9 61,764 1,475.4 56,601 1,068.3 54,414 15,733 28.7 1,482 131.1 9,473 
November 11,025.9 598,720, 6,148.7 396,494 1,814.5 62,310 1,487.7) 57,228 1,080.6 55,118 15,895 28.8 1,492 140.5 10,183 
December 11,128.9 605,455 6,197.5 400,250 1,827.0, 62,802 1,502.1 57,952) 1,095.1, 55,944 16,102 28.9 1,501 149.8 10,904 
1958 
January 11, 204.9 611,155 6,236.3 403,699 1,835.3 63,191 1,509.4 58,365 1,106.0 56,567 329.8 16,207 29.0 1,506 159.1 11,621 
February 11,322.1 619,803 6,300.6 409,358 1,854.0 64,014 1,518.7 58,858 1,119.5) 57,345 331.4 16,320 29.0 1,511 168.9 12,397 
Awarded, February 1958 191.4 11,902 90.8 6,893 35.4 1,315 22.8 911 19.8 1,086 6.8 386 se 18 15.4, £1,294 
For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 


for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 

» 2? Beginning January 1957, includes benefits payable 
18 or over whose disability began before age 18 and w 
of a deceased or retired worker. 


Table 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and average monthly amount of disability insurance 
benefits: in current-payment status, by indication of offset,? and of completely offset benefits in force, at the end of 


the month, July 1957-February 1958 


Benefits in current-payment status Benefits 
in force with 
: complete 
Potal Without offset With partia offset offset 
Year and 

month as erage rerage 

Average bs Biers, i Average Average a rte 

monthly eenaeen ; monthly monthly peaiclgacieras. onthiy 

mbe - imount ber : l ber : nber 
Number amount mo vo Nurnber sarin Num smount — Num — 
payable ; payable payable offset offset 
1957 
July 90 , 888 $74.05 $81.10 831,207 $80. 41 9,681 $20.65 $86.84 4,122 $76.98 
August 109 , 937 72.42 81.36 94,556 80. 46 15,381 20.82 86.93 6,797 75.90 
September 120,141 72.24 81.35 103 ,569 80.44 16,572 21.03 87.04 8,442 76. 60 
October 131,134 72. 24 $1.32 113,058 80. 40 18,076 21.19 87.09 9,575 76.63 
November 140,504 72.47 81.33 121,608 80.42 18,896 21.30 87.16 10,388 76.79 
December 149,850 72.76 $1.34 130 ,329 80) 46 19,521 21.40 87.24 10,926 76. 84 
1958 
January 159, O88 73.04 81.35 139,016 80.49 20,072 21.47 87.29 11,489 76.89 
February 168,916 73.39 81.48 148,131 80.65 20,785 21.68 87.39 11.958 76.62 
Payable to disabled workers aged 50-64. other than compensation payable by the Veterans Administration for a service 
2 A disability insurance benefit payable to a disabled worker who is receiving connected disability—is reduced by the amount of such benefit. 





In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 27, 1958] 


Wife’s or 











‘Monthly amount before reduction for a workmen's compensation benefit 
disabled persons aged or another Federal benefit for disability, other than compensation payable by 
ho are dependent children the Veterans Administration for 


Corrected to Mar. 27, 1958] 


a workmen s compensation benefit or another Federal benefit for disability 


Widow’s or 





i Service-connected disability 





(Continued from page 17) 
ciety, Baltimore, Vol. 6, Jan. 1958, 
pp. 1-9. $1.25. 


SHRUT, SAMUEL D. “Evaluation of 
Two Aged Populations Living Un- 
der Two Modes of Institutional 
Residence Within the Same Insti- 
tution: Implications and Recom- 
mendations.” Journal of the Amer- 
ican Geriatrics Society, Baltimore, 
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Vol. 6, Jan. 1958, pp. 44-59. $1.25. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WomM- 


EN’S BurREAU. Employment of Older 
Women: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1957. 83 pp. 30 cents. 


U. S. RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD. 


Annual Report for the Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30,1957. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1958. 190 


pp. 70 cents. 


Public Welfare 


CALIFORNIA. DEPARTMENT. OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE. A Study of Marin County, 
California: Building Services Into 
a Public Assistance Program Can 

The De- 


Pay Off. Sacramento: 


partment, 1958 


52 pp. 
(Continued on page 22) 


Social Security 


25 cents. 











Table 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits withheld, by reason for withhold- 
ing payment and type of benefit,' December 31, 1957 


-age Wife’s or husband’s 





_. Widow’s 
Reason for withholding payment ? Total or wid- | Mother’s’ Parent's aa 
_ Aged Young’ Hus- ower’s oes 
rotal Male Female Total wife's 3| wife’s ‘| band’s 

Total 359,458 209,608 158,657 50,951 47,777 41,129 H,144 W4 11,092 78,447 86 12,448 
Covered or noncovered employment ‘of beneficiary 

in United States or covered employment ® of 

beneficiary outside United States_..._..._- _. 283,406 197,340 148,990 48.350 4, 290 2, 263 2,009 18 9,311 72,449 16 
Noncovered employment > of beneficiary outside 

United States__----- eas 7 whan se 501 341 292 49 31 26 ) 0 24 105 0 
Covered or nonecovered employment ® in United 

States or covered employment * outside United 

States of old-age beneficiary on whose earnings 

SU SE PI oo cititnaccc dcadband conecosanacatea 40,649 40,649 36,980 3,213 456 
Noncovered employment ® outside United States 

of old-age beneficiary on whose earnings benefit 

 beeet....-;.... eon ey ee ae" aes 71 : 71 62 5 4 Pe 
Failure to have care of an entitled child__...___._- 4,466 . 594 504 . 3,872 
Benefit completely offset by workmen’s compensa- 

tion or another Federal benefit for disability, 

other than compensation payable by the Vet 

erans Administration for a service-connected 

a Se on su pe ie 10,927 0 0 l 10,926 
Disabled person refused to accept rehabilitation 

services a Ae ; wacwic’ 3 0 0 0 3 
Determination of continuing disability pending 672 : 0 0. , 0 672 
Payee not determined. DEPRES 3,157 2,085 1,467 618 338 307 23 8 406 158 22 158 
Administrative reasons... 15,596 9,842 7.908 1,934 1,804 1,491 2905 18 1,351 1,862 48 689 


Data for child’s benefits withheld are not 


payee not determined,” 


letermination of guardian or appropriate payee. 


ivailable. 
2 As provided for under section 203 of the amended act except for the reason 
in which case benefit payments are accrued pending 


3 Wives aged 65 or over, and wives aged 62 
‘ Wives under age 65 with 1 or more entitled children. 
Includes self-employment 


64 with no entitled children 





NURSING HOMES 
‘Continued from page 8) 


ditions were financed by 28 of the 
loans. Included in these and in the 
remaining loans were some amounts 
for equipment, working capital, and 
debt repayment. Altogether, 669 ad- 
ditional beds have resulted from these 
loans. 

Housing for the elderly.—The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration has a 
program of housing for the elderly 
that was inaugurated in 1956. One 
phase of the program provides mort- 
gage insurance to enable nonprofit 
organizations to provide multifamily 
rental accommodations. This type of 
housing may have infirmary, com- 
munity dining, and recreational facili- 
ties. A loan may run for as long as 
40 years and bear an interest rate 
of 4.5 percent, plus % of 1 percent 
for mortgage insurance. The maxi- 
mum loan is $12.5 million, and the 
cost per actual dwelling unit may 
not exceed $8,100 ($8,400 for struc: 
tures with elevators), not including 
congregate facilities. 


The Federal Housing Administra- 
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tion’s regulations with respect to the 
multifamily facilities allow for in- 
clusion of treatment rooms, nursing 
stations, and other facilities for care 
of the physically handicapped or 
infirm. The emphasis, however, is 
upon housing that allows some pri- 
vacy. At the end of 1957, 18 projects, 
providing 2,160 living units, were in 
process; they were financed by $17.4 
million in insured loans. 


Conclusions 


It is apparent that the public and 
private measures initiated to finance 
care in nursing homes and to foster 
the development of improved and ex- 
panded facilities are in some in- 
stances already of considerable mag- 
nitude but that in others they have 
as yet had only a limited impact. It 
is also clear that the nursing home 
has a place of considerable import- 
ance among medical-care institutions 
today and for the future. The recent 
rapid growth in the number of nurs- 
ing-home facilities and in the amounts 
expended for nursing-home care pro- 
vides good reason to believe that this 
growth will continue for some time. 


In view of the substantial recent in- 
creases in medical care costs, particu- 
larly for hospital care, there is an 
understandable and widespread in- 
terest in the possibility of further de- 
velopment of the _ skilled nursing 
home as a means of providing high- 
quality but less costly care for pa- 
tients not requiring the specialized 
services of a general hospital. 

Financing is one important facet of 
the overall situation for which care- 
ful planning is an obvious necessity. 
Planning along other lines is, of 
course, also imperative. Licensing 
and regulation, the design of facili- 
ties, interinstitutional relationships, 
and the supply and training of per- 
sonnel are among the other aspects 
demanding continuous attention. Re- 
search directed toward elevating the 
content of patient care is also most 
significant. Pivotal to all these con- 
siderations, however, is the problem 
of developing and improving the 
means of financing nursing-home care 
so that it will be available and ade- 
quate for those whose health needs 
can best be served in this type of 
medical institution. 
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Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 


benefits, by State, February 1958! 


Weeks of unemploy 
Initial rY)e ment covered by Compensat 






































Mi unemployment 
continued claims 
Nonfarn All type employment Total unemployment 
| ~ place 
I \\ W ¢ Ave ize 
Weeks ee weekly Weeks A verage 
com Saeeg number of com weekly 
pensat pitas bene tensated payment 
ficiaries 
Total 312,278 1,814,894 484 823 12,586,127 3,437,926 °10,793,399 $320,181,261 2,698,300 °10,132,593 5 $30.45 
Region I 
Connecticut 5,166 30,649 9 954 239 834 84,890 260,174 § 853,993 65,044 242,687 
Maine RRB & 654 2.5419 87,224 29,529 80,300 1,793,064 20.000 5 72,000 
. Massachusetts 10,700 62,901 25,343 447 ,997 161,764 415,377 12,617,944 103 ,844 365 ,371 
New Hampshire 653 6, 406 2,188 41,689 14,251 34,696 826 672 8,674 32,237 
Rhode Island 1,005 17,553 8.770 107,996 3: 99 364 2. 678,956 24,841 91,886 
Vermont 1,066 3,041 99Y 27 , 559 24,174 583,543 6,044 22,837 
Kegion II 
New Jersey. 7.27 71,561 22,940 576,874 222 304 570, 562 18 , 242,937 142,640 524,621 32.71 
New York... 55,018 244,168 87,470 1,426,025 488 ,770 1,261,753 38 , 251,950 315,438 1,167,140 31.50 
Puerto Rico J 2,728 792 293 8,696 2,775 911 23,677 228 900 26.03 
Virgin Islands . 236 15 10 5 0 4 76 l 4 19.00 
Region III: 
Delaware . 3,411 712 25,218 5,667 27,715 821,078 30.31 
District of Columbia 5,321 1,077 40,487 10,132 30,617 811,074 26.62 
Maryland. : 28 , 306 6,643 202,819 49,904 194,783 6.006.049 31.45 
North Carolina_ 59,057 24,044 285,466 110,424 237 , 830 4,606 320 20.24 
Pennsylvania. _ 188 , 906 46 ,358 1,278,865 330,051 1,116,717 32,712,555 30.29 
Virginia. ___. 17,375 4,097 134,305 37,460 109 , 136 2,502,940 23.44 
West Virginia -_.- 20,951 1,760 174,462 20,964 139,780 3,243,143 24.30 
Region IV: 
Alabama 4,991 24,423 5,671 185,588 38,451 3,094,382 33,984 23.04 
Florida 13,261 23 ,609 626 110,496 33,078 1,479,254 15,556 24.35 
Georgia 5,579 25,122 8,178 182,314 65,874 3,346,342 36,498 23.70 
Mississippi- - --- 5,585 13,595 3,378 102,428 24,557 613,548 19, 464 21.28 
South Carolina. -. 4,020 14,155 4,892 91,490 35,989 1,561,489 18,412 21.82 
Tennessee 5,176 28 , 304 9,965 273,133 82,244 206, 122 4,759,330 51,530 23.89 
Region V: 
Kentucky : 2,166 22,579 3,727 226 , 254 47,522 169 ,847 4,166,840 42,462 25.00 
Michigan 8,056 142,040 23 ,337 860,680 152,615 734,170 26 , 607 , 164 183,542 36. 64 
Ohio__-_-- 11,905 104,068 18,639 782,291 157 , 417 676,795 22, 239 , 364 169,199 654 , 385 33. 36 
Region VI: 
Ilinois___. 5 11,909 91,735 27 , 898 664 , 227 201 , 557 554,217 17,004,595 138 , 554 515,366 31.60 
Indiana ——: a 2,849 68 , 740 13,380 370,984 91,079 288 ,383 8, 261,031 72,096 273,548 29.33 
Minnesota 3,933 18,84] 3,837 225,075 39,181 198,599 5,691,091 49 650 191 , 249 29.03 
Wisconsin - ; 4,070 24,831 7,308 208 , 291 60,859 174,843 5,674,598 43,711 162,656 32.78 
Region VII: 
Iowa 4,241 11,047 2,655 90 ,338 21,387 75,751 1 r 18,938 70,491 26.75 
Kansas. _.- 4,728 10,935 2,15 80,403 15,972 71,296 3. ,591 17,824 68,444 28.91 
Missouri_.- 4,130 39,076 239,752 60,166 189,545 4,917,390 47,386 172,915 27.25 
Nebraska_ » 3,051 5,536 50,849 12,525 43,545 1,206,416 10,886 42,097 28.18 
North Dakota . 1,006 2,416 33,404 2,931 26,712 732,081 6,678 25,391 27.71 
South Dakota : 709 2,005 17,968 2,744 14,227 363 , 499 3,557 13,544 26.04 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas. 4,073 11,463 2,057 111,572 22,790 71,180 1,435,331 17,795 66,854 
Louisiana. 5 17,232 2,179 108 ,611 7,109 67 ,432 1,519,154 16,858 62,204 
Oklahoma... 15,216 3,079 100,713 25,565 72,724 1,788 ,633 18,181 68 ,394 
Texas ’ / 33,761 48,014 9,845 287 , 783 66, 506 232,343 5,558 ,823 58 , O86 221,431 
Region IX 
Colorado. 3,560 8,953 1,492 62,429 11,791 52,477 1,638 , 490 13,119 49,483 
Montana 1,078 7,491 1,345 74,638 13,517 70,662 1, 969.668 17,666 70,662 
New Mexico-. 2,531 4,536 554 28 ,611 3,684 22,621 573,350 5,655 21,538 
Utah bee 1,466 5,908 252 49 ,899 12,194 43,411 1,341,812 10,853 40,703 
W yoming___ 595 2, 506 355 19,860 3,787 16,471 574,885 4,118 15,564 
Region X: 
Arizona_.. 3,768 8,758 1,579 48 ,476 9,890 32,300 865 , 069 8,075 30,978 27.14 
California 21 , 207 179 , 463 49, 599 1,199,711 353,167 1,045,511 33 ,959 ,095 21,378 995,128 33.22 
Hawaii. -_- nis 950 2,863 1,028 19,098 9 , 280 13,871 343,607 3,468 11,486 27.08 
Nevada-_- 1,022 3,833 916 29,246 7,471 29,976 1,136,309 7,494 28,314 38. 66 
tegion XI: 
Alaska___- 312 1,988 307 33 , 960 3,251 36, 206 1,341,878 9,052 34,509 37.07 
Idaho___- 1,916 4,010 595 51,193 6,894 45,531 1,593,192 11,383 43,744 35.30 
Oregon 2,471 19,841 3,145 183,140 38,772 172,797 5,928,805 43,199 164,359 34.78 
Washington : 3,680 30,695 6,354 275,701 61,070 244, 288 7,311,410 61,072 234 ,062 30.34 
‘Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation Data .or Maine estimated. 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 6 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii 


2 Excludes transitional claims. 

3 Total, part-total, and partial. 

4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 


7 Data not available. 


State agencies. 


Average 
weekly 
insured 

unemploy- 


ment 


, 163,125 


59 , 965 


6,364 
10, 289 
7,245 
66, 74¢ 
321,818 
33,815 
44,637 


47 , 265 
27 , 949 
46,028 
26,618 
22, 982 
68 , 836 
57 , 35¢ 
231, 256 
201 , 998 
168 ,030 
8 33 





61,189 
12,448 
7,888 


4,540 


27 , 820 
27,479 
25,831 
65,995 


15,999 
17,897 
7,323 
12,405 
4,307 


12,362 
306 , 640 


(7) 


7,316 


12,619 
45, 216 
68 , 109 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
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Table 9.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, February 1957-February 1958: 


{Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 








| 


























1 | | | 
Aid to dependent | Aidto | | Aid | Aid 
children the | to tothe | gon. 
: it i cae ~ perma- | General Old- j|depend- Aig | Perma-| oral 
Year and Total 2 Old-age | Aid to en) PRP rene Total age | ent te the nently | . ated 
month hia | assistance Recipients | the blind ee otal | assist- | chil- | 49 '° | an | av ml 
eer totally | ‘“ases) ance | dren | Plind | totany | ance 
as oo 7 ee | ; s - | (cases) 
-, | dis- | (recip- dis- | 
| | Total? | Children | | abled | | ients) abled | 
| | { 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1957 | | 
February _- Raat 2,509,493 629,847; 2,325,867 1,775,169 107 ,456 273,465 337 ,000 —0.1 +1.2 —0.1) +0.8 +0.9 
March acetate 2,509,001 636,713) 2,351,251) 1,794,489 107 ,639 276,133 336 ,000 (4) +1.1 +.2 +1.0 —.2 
a 2,508,104 642,611) 2,376,082) 1,814,287 107,974! 279,148 325,000 (4) +1.1 +.3) +1.1 —3.3 
May 2,506,394 646,224) 2,392,527) 1,826,673 108 , 142 281,865 309,000}. ...._- —.1 +.7] +.2) +1.0) —5.0 
June. 2,503,820 647,207; 2,398,792) 1,831,924 108 ,443 283 ,910 294 ,000 —.1 +.3 +.3 +.7 —4.9 
 _—_— 2,500,712 644,102) 2,391,192) 1,826,543 108 ,667 5,545 290 ,000 —.1 —.3 +.2 +.6 —1.2 
August 2,498 , 152 644,953) 2,398,768) 1,832,615 108,611 ,928 291 ,000 —.1 +.3 —.1 +.1 +.1 
September 2,493 , 890 646,952) 2,413,863) 1,845,570 108 ,433 285, 709 6 288 ,000 —.2 +.6 —.2 —.1} %—.8 
October. __- 2,495,830 651,482) 2,433,476, 1,861,772 108 ,452 287,410 6 298 ,000) .__.- +.1 +.8 (%) +.6} §&+3.3 
November. 2,491,486 657,016) 2,456,633) 1,879,870 108 ,481 288 , 963 § 312,000 —.2 +1.0 (5) +.5) §&+4.9 
December - - -| 2,487,483 667,280} 2,498,196) 1,913,260 108 , 434) 291,247 6 344,000 —.2 +1.75 © +.8) &+10.1 
1958 | | | 
ne eee ane ae 2,480,860 678,078} 2,541,178) 1,946,187 108 , 214| 293 , 468 6 392 ,000|___.._-- —.3 +1.7 —.2 +.8)] § +13.9 
February -- 2,474,557 690,027; 2,587,827) 1,981,959 107,731) 295,704 6 422 000}.._..--- —.3 +1.8 —.4 +.8) 6+7.8 
| | | | | 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1957 | 
February _.--| $253,508 ,000 $145, 552,635 $60 , 293 ,429 $6,799,386) $16,068,612) $18,991,000 +0.7 +0.2 +1.6 +0.1 +1.3) (5) 
March 256,222,000) 146,009,789 61,360,890 6,834,412) 16,231,284) 19,251,000 +1.1 +.3 +1.8 +.5 +1.0 +1.4 
Am... 257 ,072,000 146,560,554 62,323,996 6,854,191) 16,436,709) 18,544,000 +.3 +.4 +1.6 +.3 +1.3 —3.7 
May 256,601,000, 146,766,526 62,471,755 6,901,479} 16,697,046; 17,291,000 —.2 +.1 +.2 +.7 +1.6 —6.8 
June. oe 255,472,000) 146,870,779 62,467,775 6,925,697; 16,778,530) 16,133,000 —.4 +.1 (4) +.4 +.5 —6.7 
guy... 256,032,000) 147,642,412 62,369,825 6,990,762) 16,990,220) 16,199,000 +.2 +.5 —.2 +.9 +1.2 +.4 
August 256,714,000) 147,922,885 62,611,460 6,981,959) 16,973,423) 16,232,000 +.3 +.2 +.4 —.1 -.1 +.2 
September 256,605,000) 147,377,859 63,332,635 6,942,681; 16,870,915) ® 16,137,000 (*) —.4 +1.2! —.6 —.6 6~—.6 
October 263,893,000 151,360,052 65,176,163 7,179,571| 17,093,589) © 17,149,000 -2.8 +2.7 +2.9 +3.4 +1.3) &*+6.3 
November 264,857,000 150,609,473 65,739,420 7,160,124) 17,296,872) § 17,848,000 +.4 —.5 +.9 —.3 +1.2| *+4.1 
December 269,798,000, 150,950,861 67, 207,975 7,183,862; 17,481,142) ® 20,558,000 +1.9 +.2 +2.2 +.3) -+1.1)°+15.2 
1958 ") | | | 
January ----- 274,843,000) 151,562,201 68 624,431 ci 7,186,969) 17,741,992) § 23,597,000} +41.9 +.4 +2.1) (5) +1.5) 6+14.9 
February--.-.| 277,817,000) 151,152,792 70,011 ,021§ a 7,168,682) 17,910,080) § 25,224,000) +1.1 —.3}| +2.0 —.3 +.9) §+6.9 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 
to revision. 

2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


All data subject 


families in which the requirements of at le: 
determining the amount of assistance. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Excludes Idaho; data not available. 
52 States. 


ist 1 such adult were considered in 


Percentage change based on data for 





35 cents. 


FIKE, Norma. “Social Treatment of 
Long-term Dependency.” New Out: 
look for the Blind, New York, Vol. 
52, Feb. 1958, pp. 50-56. 35 cents. 


Child Welfare 


DOUGLASS, JOSEPH H. “A National 
Program for Mental Retardation: 
A New and Better Beginning.” 
American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, Willimantic, Conn., Vol. 62, 


social stresses on 


activities. Includes 
Gray, BETTY. 
of Emotionally D 
in Foster 
College Studies 


LERNERD, 


tivation for using casework services, 


values and standards in educational 


“Casework Treatment 
Family Care.” 


Northampton, Mass., Vol. 28, Feb. 
1958, pp. 126-138. $1. 

MIRIAM B. 
for an Area Study Pertaining to 


Epwarps, J. L. “Remploy: An Ex- 
periment in Sheltered Employment 
for the Severely Disabled in Great 
Britain.” International Labour Re- 
view, Geneva, Vol. 77, Feb. 1958, 
pp. 147-159. 60 cents. 

HEALTH INFORMATION FOUNDATION. An 
Inventory of Social and Economic 
Research in Health. (6th edition.) 
New York: The Foundation, 1957. 
327 pp. 


JOINT COMMISSION ON MENTAL ILLNESS 


the family, and 
a bibliography. 
isturbed Children 


Smith 
in Social Work, 


“A Technique 


Mar. 1958, pp. 777-786. $3. Mental Deficiency and _ Delin- AND HEALTH. Second Annual Re- 
ELLISON, Mary. The Adopted Child. quency.” American Journal of port. Cambridge, Mass.: The 

London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., Mental Deficiency, Willimantic, Commission, 1957. 83 pp. 
1958. 175 pp. 16s. Conn., Vol. 62, Mar. 1958, pp. 929- Includes a discussion on patterns 
934. $3. of care, role of the schools and of 


“Family Casework in the Interest of 
Children.” Social Casework, New 
York, Vol. 39, Feb.-Mar. 1958, en- 


Health and Medical Care 


religion in mental health, economics 
of mental illness, research resources, 


tire issue. $1.50. CALIFORNIA. STATE. DEPARTMENT oF Md a nationwide sampling survey. 
Papers, commentaries, and sum- Pusitic HEALTH. Health in Cali- WetLt, THomas P. “Prepaid Medical 
mary discussions on family diagnosis, fornia. Sacramento: Calif. State Care Plans for Our Senior Citi- 


direct treatment of children in a 
family agency, research relevant to 
casework treatment of children, mo- 


Print. Off., 1957. 
Summarizes data 


Bulletin, May 1958 


State health survey of 1954-55. 


96 pp. $1.50. 
compiled in the 


zens.” Hospital Management, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 85, Mar. 1958, pp. 50-52 f. 
50 cents. 
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Table 10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
February 1958: 


a i i a ee 


Alabama. 
Alaska : Rane 
a f 
California 

Colorado 

Connecticut - - -_- 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Hawaii-_- ee 
Illinois 


Indiana___-- 
lowa 

Kansas 
Louisiana 
Maine_. 
Massachusetts. - 
Michigan___- 
Minnesota. 
Montana. -__- 
Nebraska. _- 


es 
New Hampshire- _-- 

New Jersey... ..-.--- 

New Mexico_. 

New York.- a 

North Carolina ----- 
North Dakota_-____.___-- 
to ; 
Oklahoma -- : 
es eee 


Pennsylvania ' 
Rhode Island___- : 
South Carolina_.____- 
South Dakota 
Tennessee _- 
Co 
SE ESE ES a ee 
J aS 
Washington__._____- 
West Virginia 
Wooo... .......... : 
W yoming 


1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, 
no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments were not 


reported. 


2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- 


Aid to dependent 


( -age assistance : 
)ld-age assistance children 


$13,538,584 | $3,796,176 


& 
a 


782 
onl 222,272 
1,593,006 


25,190 
765 , 966 





100,558 | 39,008 
243,584 | 88 , 665 
ee wy oS "666 | 
8,970 | 32,241 | 
2,157,907 353,105 | 
464,570 | 93 ,906 
ie | ee ae 291,748 | 61,326 
197,151 6,404 | 
73,182 | 15,078 | 
1,642,625 | 126,119 | 
398 ,612 | 31,305 
600,577 | 124,422 
178,858 | 5,683 | 
Ta) ae ene fee 
84,241 | 14,619 
216,218 | 32,434 
65,196 | 64,270 | 
1,692,723 855,414 | 
65,148 36,884 | 
e 85,360 23,730 | 
535,356 11,512 | 
560,304 | 208 , 233 
403 , 534 | 49,185 | 
| 289 , 868 222,203 | 
65,718 58,545 | 
— 39,347 
52,260 39,957 
| 314 144 
| 520,143 | ~~ ~~~—«2163,957 
were 29,621 | 52,421 
595,514 | 147,493 | 
exksne 33, 597 5,972 | 


assistance. 
6 Data not available. 


cal care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and report- 


Aid to the blind 


| 
| 
| 


Aid to the 
| permanently and 
totally disabled | 


General 
assistance 


$2,419,131 | 


$459 , 678 2 $6,350,000 
5 | 248 5 
(3) | 433,047 
7,964 | 31,612 | (5) 
81,828 | ;, om 87 , 308 
2,961 12,600 (5) 
5,304 64,046 (5) 
SS2 7 . te : 
175 797 | 509 
602 6,654 | ites 
54,938 400 , 492 4 514,380 
22,579 (3) 4 264,192 
| (3) 4 248,131 
6,099 | 48 ,852 | 35,748 
3,741 38,958 | 4,850 
2,856 10,998 | 483,784 
23,205 305,170 | 141,596 
10,506 19,518 159, 506 
15,754 8,677 | 192,429 
i |) £174,102 
13,605 20,899 | 461,689 
828 | (3) (5) 
2,702 | 10,045 | (5) 
2,246 45,439 145,307 
2°029 | 12,822 | 15,532 
60,707 799,426 | 121,111 
3,489 35,918 | 4 224,789 
702 19,118 421,129 
26 , 393 94 , 260 41,043,014 
11,478 47 , 946 (®) 
3,937 92,435 86,307 
63,782 106, 508 171,218 
792 | 25 , 692 | 4 41,637 
eae 414,112 
baa ood $115,917 
4,151 gt ee ee 
1,242 | 10,920 43 
5 | 50 | 148 
—e Maat 411,516 
6,026 78,199 176,816 
1,631 21,099 | 411,526 


12,758 39,755 235,556 
286 | 5,632 | 20, 239 


ing these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 
3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
4 Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 





CANADIAN PROGRAMS 

(Continued from page 15) 
that the earmarked individual in- 
come taxes were not yet fully effec- 
tive. In the fiscal year 1957—the last 
full year that the pension was $40— 
the loan from the General Treasury 
to the fund dropped sharply, to less 
than $10 million. The reason was 
the sharp rise in receipts from the 
earmarked taxes. In the fiscal year 
1958 the loan from the General 
Treasury is estimated to amount to 
about $100 million, reflecting the in- 
creased pension rates in effect during 
the last 9 months of the year. 

If the $46 pension rate that was 
effective for July—October 1957 had 
been in force throughout the fiscal 
year 1957, the deficit of the fund— 
or, in other words, the loan from the 
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General Treasury—would have been 
almost $65 million, only slightly more 
than the annual deficits occurring in 
each of the years 1954-56. If, how- 
ever, the current pension rate of $55 
had been in effect throughout 1957, 
the deficit to be met from the General 
Treasury would have been almost 
$150 million, about three times the 
annual deficit during the 3 preceding 
years. 

If the income from the earmarked 
taxes remains at the level in the 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958, the deficit 
to be met from the General Treasury 
in 1959 will be about $185 million. 
The subsidy would then amount to 
about one-third of the cost of the 
program in that year. In other 
words, if the earmarked taxes were 
to come close to financing the pen- 


sion payments in 1959, and if they 
run at about the level they did in 
the 2 preceding years, a rate for 
each of the earmarked taxes amount- 
ing to 3 percent would be required 
rather than the 2-percent rate now 
in effect. 

Old-age assistance.—The Canadian 
old-age assistance program for per- 
sons aged 65-69 has complemented 
the old-age security system since the 
latter began operations in January 
1952. In the latter part of the cal- 
endar year 1951 the number of as- 
sistance recipients—all aged 70 or 
over, as required at that time—was 
about 309,000, and the average 
monthly payment was about $37.50. 
The annual rate of assistance expend- 
itures was thus about $139 million, 
of which $104 million, or 75 percent, 


Social Security 











Table 11.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, February 1958 


mes : eS . —* ee ee 















































| 
eee a } Aid to dependent , . hi Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance | children (per recipient) | Ald to the blind and totally disabled : 
} | 
| Vendor | Vendor | | Vendor Vendor 
State Money pay- | Money pay- | Money pay- Money pay- 
All pay- ments All | pay- ments | All | pay- ments All pay- ments 
assist- ments for assist- | ments for |} assist- | ments for assist- ments for 
ance? | torecip- | med- | ance? to recip- med- | ance? | torecip- med- ance 2 to recip- med- 
ients? | ical ients 3 ical | | ients 3 ical ients 3 ical 
care 2 care? | care ? | eare 2 
- | —— See SS ee ee Re seit Lea Se ee eee a A > — 
] | | | 
Total, 53 States 4___- $61.08 | $55.77 $5.47 | $27.05 | $25.60 | $1.47 | $66. 54 $62.37 $4.27 | $60. 57 | $52. 66 | $8.18 
Alabama | 38.49] 38.47 | 02 8.374} 8.36 .01| 35.76| 35.76 (5) 32. 80 32.78 | .02 
Arkansas . : 45.38 | 41.45 | 3.96 | 15.60 14.81 -79 | 51.06 | 47.15 3.93 35.55 30.94 | 4.64 
California oe ome 83.32 | 77.32 | 6.00 | 44.40} 40.73 3.68 104.93 | 98.93 OOO hi .t... bch. aes 
Colorado 3 83.27 | 81.34 | 1.92 | 31.61 30.06 | 1.55 75.87 66.73 9.14 | 60.39 58.04 2.35 
Connecticut 6118.05 | 6102.05 16.00 | 44.67 40.07 | 4.60 6 112.62 6 95.62 17.00 | ® 136.81 6 105.81 31.00 
Delaware ; ees) ; oS Pt 2 69.52 | 66.91 | tf Aa, Bae Cee * 
District of Columbia : 56.12 55.95 | het 28.58 | 28.53 | 06 | 65.05 64. 3% 73 | 66. 62 66.30 .33 
Hawaii =A : : 51.60 | 45.7! 5.85 | 20.91 26.93 2.98 | 62.51 55.35 7.17 | 64.22 58.27 5.95 
Illinois 7 Bae 68.79 | 44.79 | 26. 07 36.65 33.43 3.23 | 73.38 | 57.51 16.90 83.04 54.01 30. 53 
Indiana___.... eae 56.95 | 42.25 14.92 27.63 | 5.03 2.65 69.58 | 57.28 12.43 | (7) (7) (7) 
} | | | | 
Kansas 72.60 | 63.42 | 9.35 33.97 | 30.86 3.21 | 78.49 | 69.31 9.62 76. 48 65. 20 11.48 
Louisiana. 63.23 | 61.65 | 1.59 20.91 20.85 .07 73. 54 72.03 1.55 | 50.08 47.46 | 2.64 
Maine aS | 55.85 | 49.85 | 6.00 26. 63 25.77 86 60.33 54.33 | 6.00 62.19 53.19 | 9.00 
Massachusetts- : Baik | 96.82 | 78.15 19.22 | 46.08 | 43.31 2.87 | 117.66 106.70 11.54 | 115.76 85.66 | 32.18 
Michigan_ ---- eke eK 66.47 60.58 | 5.91 | 37.17 36.78 . 39 | 74. 66 68.73 | 5.93 82.42 76.53 | 5.97 
Minnesota - -- “ee ; } 80.09 | 67.82 12. 28 | 40.47 36.22 | 4.27 | 85.73 71.97 | 13.76 | 60.41 55.98 | 4.80 
Montana______- ponccht Ba. liege THEE eA A : | BER se Eee | Tew 68.88 | io) Saab wat 
Neuriinee 2... .2-2..<. er | 63.43 53.19 10.45 27.16 26.64 | 52 | 77.01 63.72 13.94 | 69. 63 15.18 
NOVAS. 5.2.65..2.5- ; 68.15 62.13 | 6.02 eid ‘. 4 x --z-o=-| 96. 96 90.92 6.04 | (7) (4) 
New Hampshire ass 68.50 | 52.95 15.66 37.88 34.07 | 3.90 72.47 | 61.30 11.17 | 86.70 30.17 
| | 
New Jersey. --.--- ; -. | 81.34 | 70.07 | 11.27 42.34 | 41.16 | 1.18 | 77.63 75.13 2.50 90.91 9.25 
New Mexico-_-- ; } 53.80 47.37 | 6.43 26. 27 23.68 | 2.58 56.21 51.04 5.18 56. 33 6.55 
NOW TOPE. o<..~c.d. f La 93.77 | 76. 36 | 18.83 39.72 36. 26 3.58 97.89 84. 57 14.49 | 93.92 20.88 
North Carolina___._- ; 36. 66 35.38 | 1.28 | 18.12 17.72 | 40 45.81 | 45.10 «an 41.95 2.32 
North Dakota__-__- 85.14 74.04 | 11.18 37.99 34.31 | 3.78 | 67.31 61.64 6.21 98.27 18.63 
Ohio E 64. 53 | 58.70 5.83 24.65 | 24.50 15 64.30 | 57.16 7.14 62.54 10.31 
Oklahoma “ ' 70.58 | 64.61 | 5.97 29.13 25.42 | 3.71 86.05 | 80.03 6.01 | 77.28 6.05 
Oregon ‘ ae | 81.60 | 59.15 22.46 39.00 36.20 | 2.83 85. 21 72.00 13.21 | 91. 26 22.45 
Pennsylvania ats began 52.02 | 46.13 | 5.89 29.99 28.42 1.57 63.15 | 59. 51 3.64 60.19 7.45 
Rhode Island _---._-_-- i ete 70.37 | 61.43 9.00 34.37 | 30.60 3.76 | 70.97 | 64.97 6.00 76. 46 12.00 
Tennessee _______.--- | 38.28] 37.28 1.00 18.67 | 18.12 | 55 | 43.18 41.76 1.43 41.46 .89 
Utah | 4.96 59.01 | 5.95 36. 59 32.87 | 3.72 | 70.18 64.46 | 5.72 69.55 5.76 
Virgin Islands___.._.-- on | 18.67 | 18.17 .50 9.16 9.03 ae (8) (8) (°) | 20. 02 50 
Washington___- ve ar 85.19 76.01 9.35 | 2.74 38.48 | 4.29 | 98.10 | 90. 48 7.86 | 98. 58 13.72 
West Virginia | 33.96 32. 60 1.36 | 23.53 22.79 | 75 38. 43 36.96 1.48 38.37 2.76 
Wisconsin } 75.60 | 60. 44 15.50 43.98 | 38.87 5.15 | 78.22 | 65.95 12.46 | 115.07 31.63 
Wyoming 70.34} 61.21 9.13 36.13 33.70 | 2.44 | 68.74 | 64.34 4.40 72. 34 | 10.91 
| ! | 


! Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 
medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures 
in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. For State 


for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiving pay- 
ments. See tables 12-15 for average payments for State programs under which 
no vendor payments for medical care were made. 

4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 48 





programs not shown, no vendor payments were made during the month or such 
payments were not reported. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 

3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 


States with programs in operation. 
» Less than 1 cent. 
6 Includes retroactive payments covering increase in rate for convalescent care. 
7 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
8 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





came from the Dominion Govern- 
ment. 

When the new program became 
effective at the beginning of 1952, all 
those formerly on the assistance rolls 
were transferred to the old-age secur- 
ity program—since they were all 
aged 70 or over—to receive benefits 
without a means test. At the same 
time, needy persons aged 65-69 be- 
came eligible for old-age assistance. 
The number on the rolls rose each 
month until, by March 1953, there 
were 87,675 receiving an average 
monthly payment of about $36.50. 
As of March 1954, the number had 
increased to 93,273, and it remained 


1956; 
89,907 


the average 
mained 
then 


it was $52.19. 


the 
payment. 
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at about this level through March 
the number then declined to 
in March 1957 but rose to 
92,484 in March of 1958. During the 
entire period through March 1956, 
monthly payment re- 
relatively constant, 
increased to about $37.00 in 
March 1957. The average has since 
increased as a result of the provi- 
sions liberalizing the individual max- 
imum payment, and in March 1958 
Thus, 
period the average payment was 
somewhat more than 90 percent of 
maximum possible 


In each of the 5 fiscal years 1953- 
57, the cost to the Dominion Govern- 
ment was about $20 million—increas- 
ing from $19.1 million for 1953 to 
$20.9 million for the fiscal years 1955 
and 1956, although dropping to $20.3 
million for 1957. As a result of the 
higher rates of payment, the pro- 
gram cost the Government about 
$25.1 million in the fiscal year 1958. 
The corresponding cost in the future 
will apparently be somewhat higher, 
since on the basis of experience in 
March 1958 the Dominion Govern- 
ment share is running at about $29.0 
million a year. 

(Continued on page 27) 


but it 


during this 


individual 
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Table 12.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, February 1958: 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Payments to 


recipients Percentage change from— 
} 
i 

















Num- | 

State ber of January 1958 February 1957 

|} recip- | | in in 
| ijents Total Aver- = - Sere ee 

| amount age >» | 
—— Amount a | Amount 
— —_ ——— = — 
Total?__...}2,474,557|$151, 152,792) $61.08; —0.3 —(0.3) —1.4 +3.8 
Oo | 103,968] 4,001,900) 38.49) -—.4) +.2) 2.8 
Alaska__....-| , 555} 498,332) 63.24) —.4 —.3) —3.2 +4.8 
Ariz 14,081) 778,853) 55.31! —.6 —.38 +.3 —.2 
Ark ee 56,152) 2,547,912) 45.38) —.2 +.1) +2.0) +28.8 
Calif 265,501! 22,120,670) 83.32 —.2 (°) | +. 4 +12.3 
Colo. ?_. 52,241} 4,350,021} 83.27 —.1 +1.9 —.6 —.3 
Conn....-.--] 15,224) ©1,797,148/6118.05| —.5 9.2} —4.9] +24.8 
UC 1,578 77.840) 49.33) —1.2 —.8| —2.0 —1.6 
if 3 eee 3,126 175,421] 56.12} —.2 —.2) +5.1 +4.7 
| 69,250} 3,741,088) 54.02) —.1 —.2)} +.4) +11.0 

} 

Ga_....-----] 98,122) 4,235,571) 43.17} —.2 (5) +.1 +1.3 
Hawaii__-__- , 533} 79,101) 51.60) —.2 —.1) —3.4) aay | 
Idaho......-- 8. 108} 490,395) 60.48) —.5 —.4| —2.4 —2.0 
ieee 82,774| 5,694,285] 68.79] —.6 28) 501. =o 
ae 31,135} 1,773,236) 5 = .§ +.4) —6.3) —.5 
Iowa___----- | 37,532] 2,524,262 =f -.5| —4.1) —5.2 
Kans_...----| 31,211] 2,265,778] 72.60) —.6 —.6| —4.7] —2.5 
_. ees = 57,906} 2,236,905] 38.63 —.3 —.3) —.9| —.9 
La ee 124,167 7,850,782] 63.23 —.2 —.1 +.5 +.60 
Maine__-_-_- = 12,197 681,205) 55.85 +.3 +.3) +4.3 +10.4 

| | | 
Md ieee 9,701 503,290) 51.88) 0 1.2) —3.1 —.6 
_ ee 85,448] 8,273,276) 96.82 <—_ +.9) —1.5 +10.0 
Mich_-_-...--- 67,396} 4,479,722) 66.47 .4 —.3} —3.1 +3.0 
Minn oe 48,917 3,917,999! 80.09 4 2.1) -—2.4 +4.9 
Miss peas 80,890} 2,4: 30. 02 a a +3.0) +7.4 
Mo en ,753,732| 54.50 .4 .4| —2.6] —2.9 
Mont.______- 8,029 496,367| 61.82} —.7 -.7| —4.4, 4.3 
Nebr § 16,610) 63.43 4 $1.0) —3.4 +15.9 
Nev Pea 2,561 |} 68.15 +.2 1. 7 +.4 +3.5 
| eee 5,380 368,556) 68.50 4 +3) —4.5 +.3 
N.J _----| 19,191] 1,560,914] 81.34, —.6 2} —1.6 +1.3 
N. Mex 3 10,143 545,650) 53.80 +.2 +.2) +8.4 +10.8 
|) ae 89,916] 8,431,395) 93.77 7 1.1) —3.5 +2.4 
N.C an 50,897) 1,865,793) 36.66 —.3 (®) |} —1.4| +3.6 
N. Dak- : 7,638) 650,282) 85.14 — +8.0| —4.2! —3.0 
Ohio___.__-- 91,820) 5,925,350] 64.53} —.5 —.7| —4.2] —3.5 
Okla__- 93,778] 6,619,218] 70.58] —.2 3.0] —.9 +4.7 
Oreg aoe 17,969} 1,466,213 81.60} —.3 +3.2) —.5 +8.9 
Pa ee 49,215] 2,559,987] 52.02} —.4 —.1} —4.4 —1.9 
Pe rane 41,840 337,967) 8.08 —.3 — 21 =1o —.3 
EI : 7,302 513,842 cael —.4 3} —4.1] —1.5 
‘a 35,996] 1,354,892) 37.64 —.5 —.4| —3.5 —1.6 
8. Dak | 9,818) 483,112) 49.21 —.6 —.6| —3.5 +1.4 
renn | 57,246) 2,191,416) 38.28) —.2 +.2) —3.1) +6.3 
Tex .----| 224,774] 10,577,189] 47.06) +.3 +.1 +.3] +5.5 
LS as 8,785} 570,686] 64.96, —.3 —1.5| —4.2 +1.9 
Vt So 314,410} 50.65) —.8 —1.0) —5.5 —4.5 
V.1 use 630) 11,763} 18.67) —.5 —.5| —6.5 —5.4 
Va 15,767 | 565,449] 35.86] —.6 2} —2.8 +4.8 
Wash 55,603] 4,737,078) 85.19} +.2 +.5| —.4 —2.4 

| 

W.Va ap, 737,180) 33.96) —.3 +.3) —4.5 —8.0 
Wis _.--| 38,415} 2,904,074] 75.60| —.4 +2.3| —4.7 +3.0 
ee aoe 258,840] 70.34) —.5 —.3} —5.5 +7.5 


a For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,113 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $351,232 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4In addition, supplemental payments of $12,917 from general assistance 
funds were made to 53 recipients. 

® Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Includes retroactive payments covering increase in rate for convalescent 
care. 
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Table 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, February 1958' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





























1 
nese we a Percentage change from 
Num- —_ _ 
State ber of | January 1958 | February 1957 
recip- | | in in 
ients Total | a ee a a: A es 
amount age | é | 
| cg Amount 1 Amount 
sta eal eT | eee oe eee ss 
} 

Total?____- | 107,731) $7,168,682 $66. 54) —0.4 —0.3} +0.3 +5.4 
ee 1,659 59,333] 35.76} <3 +.8} -—1.1 —6.8 
Alaska.____-- 85 5,811] 68.36) (@) | (3 (@) | () 
ee 807) 51,801} 64.19) —1.9 —2.4) +1.6} +.2 
Ree ccakcess 2,025 103,387} 51.06) —.5 —.1 —.8) +20.4 
Calif.?.......] 13,638) 1,431,017] 104.93) (4) | +.3} +2.5| +17.8 
a } 324 24,583) 75.387) +. 9) 7 —1.5) +12.1 
Copn: 2... 312 5 35,137)/5112.62) —.6! —2.3| —5.5 +6.7 
Deals... 267| 18,563] 69.52) —1.5| —3.8] +18.7| +-20.2 
(5 ae 241 15,678) 65.05) —2.0 —.1} —8.0 —6.9 
| ees 2,505) 146,142 58.34) —.5 —.3| —1.6 +8.3 

| 

Ate ok 3,468 167,058] 48.17) (4) +.3) —.6 +.1 
Hawaii--..-- 84 5,251} 62.51) (3) (3) (3) | (8) 
Idaho....... 173 11,275) 65.17) —2.3 —3.3} —6.0 —9.2 
aes 3,251 238,556) 73.38 —.6 —.2) —4.5 +1.4 
1,816 126,362} 69.58) —1.1 +4.7 +.7} +6.9 
Iowa----.. = 1,456 119,995} 82.41) —-.1) +.2) —2.9] —3.3 
ov eee 634 49,763} 78.49) +41.1] +1.1] +3.6] +4.2 
_ a 3,265} 130,187| 39.87 0} (6) +1.0 +.9 
2B i 2,419) 177,904) 73.54) (4) | (4) +7.9 +7.0 
Maine______- 476) 28,719) 60.33) —.6 —.7| —5.7| +.3 

} | } } 
a 464 26,513} 57.14) —1.1 —1.1| —.6 +.9 
Mass 2,011 236,607) 117.66) +1.1 +6.9| +3.8) +14.7 
Mich 1,771 132,224) 74.66) —.6 —.6) —.2 +5.7 
Minn | 1,145 98,157] 85.73) —.4 —8.2) —2.8 —4.6 
| oe } 5,270 203,740) 38.66 +.8 +.7| +20.6) +20.4 
Mo.?......__| 5,099 305,940! 60.00/ —.5 = 5 a8 2 
Mont. a4 396 28,818] 72.77) —1.0 +1.7;) —5.5 —.1 
Nebr__._.___| 976 75,163) 77.01) +.1 —.9| +9.9] +28.8 
LS ae 137 13,284) 96.96) +3.0 +3.9| +17.1| +441.4 
8 age | 242 17,537| 72.47 0 —.4| —3.2) +1.9 

| | | | | 
of 900 69,863) 77.63) +.7 +.9| —4.4| —2.4 
N. Mex 392 22.035} 56.21 o| (6) «| (+1.0) +.7 
Ay eS 4,189 410,062) 97.89 —.6 +.3| —3.3) +1.3 
fee 4,912 225,030) 45.81 —.1 —1.2} +.8 +2.9 
La 113 7,606) 67.31; +.9 —.3} —.9| —4.4 
Ohio.......... 3,699 237,846) 64.30) +.1 —1.7| —3.5| —.5 
Okla_ 1,909 164,263) 86.05) —.2 —.9) —2.4) +4.1 
ee | 298) 25,394) 85.21] +1.4 —.1; —8.3 —8.6 
2 ee | 17,512 1,105,934] 63.15) —.5 —.4 +.6 +1.5 
gf | 1,828 14,624) 8.00} 7 +.6| +5.7 +6.8 
R.I 132 9,368} 70.97) +1.5 1.0 —9.0 —13.5 
5 1,760 73,908) 41.99 +.1 +.2 —.5 (8) 
8. Dak..... 181 9,071} 50.12) +41.7| +2.5| —7.7| —2.2 
Tenn 2,908 125,577| 43.18 —.4 —.1} —5.0 +1.1 
i 6,016 306,963) 51.02) —4.5 —4.7| —7.2 —2.6 
Utah......- | 217 15,230) 70.18} 0} —3.5) —2.3) +1.0 
eee 137) 7,379| 53.86) —1.4| —.6} +1.5] +3.4 
A ee aS 21 440) (3) (3) | (3) ; (83) | (8) 
eee 1,231 51,347) 41.71) —1.4 —1.3} —3.5] +.1 
Wash....- 767 75,241! 98.10) —1.0 —1.6) —3.0) —6.2 
 ; 1,104 42,431) 38.43 5 +2.3| —5.6 —9.1 
i ae = 1,024 80,097; 78.22 —.1] —5.3) —4.5 —2.0 
W496. -:-. , 65 4,468} 68.74] (3) | (3) | (3) (3) 

| | 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows. California, $39,808 to 335 recip- 
ients; Missouri, $40,157 to 657 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $626,359 to 10,346 
recipients. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Includes retroactive payments covering increase in rate for convalescent 
care. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


Social Security 























Table 14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 1958' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 

















Number of recipients Payments to recipients } Percentage change from— 
‘ z : — | ype - og oe wai 
| Number Average per— | January 1958in— | February 1957 in— 
State of ‘4 ee Raa 
families ni , = Total | | 
Potal ? Children amount | Number | Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
} recipients recipients 
Total. 690 ,027 2. 587,827 1,981,959 $70,011,021 $101.46 $27.05 +1.8 +2.0 +11.3 +16.1 
Alabama 22,233 88 , 091 68 ,302 736 ,966 33.15 8.37 | +1.4 +1.8 +10.8 +.3 
Alaska s : 1,251 4,335 3,203 125,377 100. 22 | 28.92 +.5 +.4 —11.7 —12.6 
Arizona_-_--- 5,687 22,023 16,890 569 , 838 100. 20 25.87 | +2.1 +1.9 +12.4 +14.2 
Arkansas. .--- 8,276 31,875 24,996 497 ,182 60.08 15.60 +1.6 +1.7 +1.1 +6.4 
California ___- 58,569 208 , 373 161,424 9,252,169 157.97 | 44.40 2.4 +2.7 +15.0 +31.6 
Colorado____-- 6,504 25,123 19,497 794, 256 122.12 | 31.61 +1.8 +1.9 +7.9 +15.1 
Connecticut__-.--- 5,911 19, 263 , 32! 860, 543 145.58 | 44.67 +1.9 —.2 +11.5 +14.6 
Delaware___-_- 1,600 5,962 4,553 139,766 87.35 23.44 + .6 +3.0 +-15.1 +-16§.8 
District of Columbia 2,915 12,572 9 824 359, 281 123.25 28.58 +.9 +.9 +30.0 +38. 4 
Florida__- ; 23,738 86,157 66,529 1,400,758 59.01 16. 26 | +.9 +.8 +8.9 +7.8 
Georgia 15,111 56, 47¢ 43,380 1,254,007 82.99 22.20 | +1.5 +1.6 +2.7 +1.8 
Hawaii 2,775 10,811 8,629 323,401 116.54 29.91 +.8 +.7 —2.0 -1.8 
Idaho 1,891 6,938 5.112 267 , 685 141.56 38. 58 +2.4 +2.4 +8.3 +10.6 
Illinois 26,762 109,212 83,899 4,002,390 149.55 | 36.65 +2.4 +3.0 +7.3 +9.0 
Indiana _- 9,771 35,445 26,545 979,398 100. 24 | 27.63 +1.4 —1.2 +9.8 +11.7 
lowa_-_-- 7,615 27,812 20,751 906, 189 119.00 | 32.58 +1.7 +2.8 +4.6 +2.8 
Kansas 5,239 19.086 14,788 648 , 382 123.76 33.97 —.1 +2.9 +6.6 +9.5 
Kentucky -- 19,762 71,973 54,341 1,413,931 71.55 19.65 +.5 +.7 +4.4 +4.1 
Louisiana - 23,728 95,154 73,341 1,989,975 83.87 20.91 +.7 +.8 +15.0 +-22.7 
Maine__-_- 5 026 17,520 12.860 466.610 92.84 26.63 +2.3 +2.2 +12.2 +14.2 
Maryland__.- P 29, 23 ,027 27,7 101.61 24.70 | +2.0 +2.3 +7.4 7.6 
Massachusetts K 32,970 z 154.35 46. 08 -.2 +1.8 +-4.8 +15.3 
Michigan... ), 022 2,$ 133. 56 37.17 +1.6 +5 13.2 +15.2 
Minnesota 22,523 5; 138.06 40.47 +.7 -.5 +4.1 +8.0 
Mississippi - - 46,155 47. 66 12.62 +3.2 +-3.1 +-20.5 +103.0 
Missouri 65,854 >. 88. 64 23.70 +2.0 +2.1 +18.2 +23.4 
Montana F 5 816 117.56 32.91 1.5 +3.2 —5.7 —2.9 
Nebraska___- 8,239 101.09 27.16 +1.6 +1.7 +5.3 +6.8 
Nevada : 2,051 92.03 27.12 +3.6 +3.3 +31.9 +30.3 
New Hampshire ? 829 144.30 37.88 +3.6 +3.6 +6.4 +10.5 
New Jersey 0,963 1,168,664 142.05 42.34 +.9 +1.1 +18.0 +21.1 
New Mexico. 18,921 653 , 252 97.87 26. 27 t.4 +.4 +5.6 +9.7 
New York. 178,471 9,501,342 150.95 39.72 +1.6 +1.4 +12.8 +16.5 
North Carolina 71,148 1,670,879 71.58 18.12 +3.0 +3.8 +14.9 +19.2 
North Dakota 4,843 238 , 200 142.81 37.99 +1.2 +4.3 +2.0 +2.9 
Ohie.....«.- 59,355 31,908 ,689 96. 22 24.65 2 +1.1 +10.4 +9.7 
Oklahoma... 42,765 1,636,175 99.85 29.13 +.7 +1.0 +4.7 +21.8 
Oregon _.- 7 13,143 676,941 142.94 39.00 +4.0 +5.5 +29.0 | +31.8 
Pennsylvania 35,904 141,342 107,772 4, 238 949 118.06 29.99 +3.9 +4.6 +20.6 +-20.5 
Puerto Rico-- 46 ,923 170,626 136,930 632,291 13. 48 3.71 | +1.2 +1.2 +19.4 +19.2 
Rhode Island_- 4,339 15,553 11,591 534,483 123.18 34. 37 +2.2 +3.0 +23.6 +25.1 
South Carolina 9,044 35,769 28 , 067 503,775 55.70 14.08 +2.2 +2.2 +11.7 +10.7 
South Dakota 3,011 10,308 7,802 267 , 858 88. 96 25.99 +1.6 +-1.7 +8.1 +11.7 
Tennessee -.--- 19,404 71,396 53,716 1,332,799 68.69 18.67 +2.1 +2.1 +2.2 +8.8 
Texas__- 25, 286 103 ,900 78,921 1,797,983 71.11 17.30 +2.9 +3.0 +10.9 +10.4 
Utah 3,071 10,744 7,977 393,142 128.02 36. 59 +-2.7 +. +7.9 + 20.7 
Vermont : 1,062 3,725 2.808 97 ,976 92. 26 26. 30 +1.9 +1.8 +-2.2 +3.7 
Virgin Islands 234 869 731 7,962 34.03 9.16 3.9 —4.5 9.4 —9.5 
Virginia __- 8,964 35,817 28 041 660 ,305 73. 66 18.44 +1.8 +2.7 +1.4 +3.5 
Washington_-. | 10,985 38,189 28 418 1,632,326 148.60 42.74 +2.4 +2.3 +15.9 +31.8 
West Virginia 22 70,130 54,559 1,650 ,422 90.08 23.53 1.8 +1.8 +2.1 —.4 
Wisconsin. __- 28 , 662 21,481 1, 260, 506 158.93 13.98 2.2 +2.4 2.6 +-4.3 
Wyoming 2.452 1.861 RR 599 129.15 $6.13 4.3 +6.5 6.7 +-14.5 
For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data subject determining the amount of assistance. 


to revision, 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


In addition, supplemental payments wer 
to an unknown number of families. 


» made from general assistance funds 





CANADIAN PROGRAMS been before the new system went into fiscal years 1952-57. It is only about 
effect in 1952. On the whole, this half the payment that would have 
“savings” is somewhat more than the been required from the General 

The Dominion Government’s an- annual payment from the General Treasury to finance the old-age secu- 
nual cost for old-age assistance in Treasury to meet the residual costs’ rity pension payments in 1957 if the 


(Continued from page 25) 


i 


about $80 million less than it had which averaged $53 million in the 6 then been in effect. 


aid 


each of the 5 fiscal years 1953-57 was of the old-age security program current monthly pension rate had 


el 





Table 15.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, Feb- 
ruary 1958! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments{o Percentage change from 
recipients 





Num- Fet 
: ber of January 1958 “ebruary 1957 
Btate recip- | in in 
ients Total A ver- ee 
amount age | Bb 
Num- Amount Num- Amount 
ber ber 
Total 295,704 $17,910,080 $60.57 +0.8 +0.9' +8.1 +11.5 
Ais.... 12,561 411,992 32.80 —.2 +.3 +.5 +2.2 
Ark 6,819 242,410 35.55 —.6 +1.2) +6.1 +18.3 
Calif. 1,370 109,300; 79.78) +51.9 | ee Raper oe 
Colo. 5,353 323,287 60.39 0 +.3 +1.7 +3.1 
Conn 2,066 2 282,647 2136.81 +.4 —2.3, —6.1 +1.4 
Del_- Epa 297 18,855, 63.48) —1.3 —.8) —22.3 —22.2 
D.C 2,448 163,094! 66.62 1.2 —1.0' +1.7 +2.3 
Fla 6,258 361,771| 57.81 +.9 +.8 +28.8 +41.9 
Ga 14,562 679,923, 46.69 +41.2 +-1.2, +10.0 +-9.6 
Hawaii 1,118 71,893 64.22) —1.0 3 ‘2.2 —5.7 
Idahc 60,670 64.68 —.1 5 1.6 +.5 
Il 1,089,392 3.04 +.5 6, +22.8 +-29.2 
Kans $25,440 76.48 —.4 3 +3.8 +5.8 
Ky 259,753) 38.22) +3.4 +3. 6)+-203.6 287.8 
La 738.017! 50.08 ~—1.0 —1.0 3.6 +9.7 
Maine 1,222 75,995; 62.19) +4.5 +4.7\| +42.4 +45.1 
Md... 5,075 209,405, 59.00 om 2 2.1 +3.5 
Mass 9,482 1,097,626 115.76 +.4 +3.2 0 —2.4 
Mich_- 3,272 269,690 82.42) +1.0 +.7 [7.2 +17.3 
Minn 1,808 109,221, 60.41 +.6 +1.1) +18.7 +23.2 
Miss. 5,897 173,778 29.47 +2. 1 +2.2 40.8 +68.5 
Mo..-- 14,844 836 717 56.37 0 ofl 5.7 +4.4 
Mont.. 1,463 100,737, 68.86) +41.0 +1.5) —1.6 —2.3 
Nebr 1,377 95,879! 69.63 a +4.6) +8.3 +33.3 
N.H 333 28,872) 86.70, +1.2 +.9) +5.4 +5.5 
N. J. 4,914 446,742) 90.91 +-.4 +.1) +9.2 +8.8 
N. Mex 1,958 110,302) 56.33 +.7 +.9, +9.3 +12.8 
N. ¥ : 38 , 286 3,595,792! 93.92 —.4 —1.6| —2.2 +1.1 
N.C 15,482 649,456) 41.95 +.8 +1.0) +9.2 +15.6 
N. Dak 1,026 100,825! 98.27; +.8 +6.0 +.9 +12.3 
i] | 
Ohio__. 9,141 3 571,639) 62.54 +.7 +7.5 +.6 +18.8 
Okla__-- 7,922 612,214 77.28 +-.5 —1.9 +11.4 +45.5 
Oreg____- 4,118 375,793) 91.26) +41.1 +5.1) +19.8 +21.7 
, ae 14,305 860,947; 60.19) +1.7 +2.2) +10.6 +11.4 
eh 20,852 182,498! 8.75 +.1 +.3 +.6 2.1 
SS 2,141 163,702) 76.46) +7.1 +5.0) +27.9 +24.7 
fe 7,671 266,680, 34.76 +.1 +.2) —2.4 —2.7 
8. Dak 960 48,262; 50.27; +1.1 +1.0) +11.5 +16.4 
Teen. ..... 4,902 203,214) 41.46) +4.1] +4.5) +36.9 +44.1 
1,320 02.050) 47.20) 438.5) +438.7/.......|-....-... 
i ee 1,895 131,801) 69.55) +2.7 +.1) +3.3 +5.8 
a _ 649 34,534) 53.21] +1.6 +1.3) +12.9 +20.1 
fee 101 2,022) 20.02} —1.9 —2.0| —3.8 —.8 
_, aaa 5,468 227,707) 41.64 +.4 +.6| +2.0 2.9 
Wash.....- : 5,699 561,832) 98.58) -+.7) +.4) +6.8 +2.1 
A 7,650 293,547| 38.37 +.5) +.2| —9.0 —10.3 
a 1,257) 144,642! 115.07) +.1) +1.9) +1.4 +7.3 
te 516 37,329 7 sa +2.1 —1.9 +11.1 
| 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Includes retroactive payments covering increase in rate for convalescent 
care. 

3In addition, supplemental payments from general assistance funds were 
made to an unknown number of recipients. 





ERRATA: In the March 1958 BULLETIN— 


On page 5, the second line of footnote 2, table 1, 
should read— 


ployees—52.6 million in 1954 and 56.5 million in 


On page 6, in table 2, the first figures in the third 
and fourth columns should be changed to read 0.40 
and 0.46, respectively. 
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Table 16.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, February 1958: 
[Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Payments to Percentage change from— 














cases 
Num- = . a 
~ January 1958 February 1957 
State ber of in-- “2th 
Cases Total | Aver- <a eee ee es 
amount | age 
— | Amount os a | Amount 
—————— = —_ — See ae aes Le Seren — 
Total ?_ 422,000) $25,224,000 $59.71) +7.8 +6.9| 425.4 +32.8 
| 111 1,492 13.44 (3) (3 ; (3) 
Alaska -_- 222 14,917. 67.19) —4.3 —2.3 ; +28.9 
i as 2,660 107,090, 40.26, +12.0 +5.7 2. +10.2 
442 5,682; 12.86, (4) (4 +5. +7.0 
Calif - -- 41,435 2,163,239; 52.21) +3.8 +3.4, +26.3 +29.3 
Colo 2,586 122,643 47.43 +. 1 +5.2) +14.5 +23. 0 
Conn.. 5 6,009 400,379 66.63 +15.0 +3.1) +66.5 +83.6 
. 2,060 131,867, 64.01) +8.5 +11.7, +42.7 +39.8 
iS. 937 62,771' 66.99) +2.1 +1.7, +46.2 +46.5 
| 5,400 93,900 ! 
Ga 2,691 65,083 +.7 1.5, +11.4 + 24.5 
Hawaii 1,313 82,431 +2.1 .1) —14.4 —15.8 
Til. 40,914 3,001,035 49.5 8.6 +23.8 LOR | 
Ind.?_ 23 , 432 890,115 +13.8 11.0 55.0 +68.8 
Iowa ; 5,112 201,726 39.46 +6.7 +8.8) +8.7 +18.2 
Kans... 2,536 148,930' 58.73) +12.2 +16.1 +7.7 +9.9 
Ky 3,685 128,687 34.92 9.6 2.8; +9.0 +18.] 
La . 9,814 433,951 44.22 .4 t.7| +6.6 +10 
Maine. 3,398 147,745 43.48 —.3 +1.2) +9.5 +20.8 
Md....- 2,551 151,391 59.35 +Y.3 TS.9 +1.8 +5.3 
Mass.__. 10,535 698,564 66.31 +3.8 t.é 74.5 
Mich... 36, 585 2,913,009 79.62) +17.4 +5.3 +64.2 
Minn_. 8,510 575,139 67.58) +5.2 +15.1 
Miss - - 977 14,001; 14.33 +.9 +9.2 
Mo 6,980 342,730, 49.10) +1.1 —2.9 
Mont... 2,13) 71,818) 33.70) +23.5 106.5 
Nebr__. 1,667 67,265 40.35) +11.5 —3.5 
Nev.8___. 500 16,500 PETS. ay Se ore 
lh 1,630 90,358 55.43) +12.6 +16.2) +45.8 +65.4 
Nad... 12,133 1,038,329 85.58! +13.0 +10.3) +43.6 +48.0 
N. Mex..... 563 18,861 33.50 +2.6 +.1 +37.0 +33.9 
| i a 9 36,483 3,229,547, 88.52) +8.2 +10.0 +26.7 +36.3 
a 4,014 85,172; 21.22) +7.8 +8.0, +30.8 +31.9 
N. Dak... 703 37,112) 52.79| +7.2 +11.0; —5.1 —5.5 
Ohio" 42,043 2,540,527; 60.43) +9.7 +13.4) +37.1 +51.2 
Okla 8, 112,601) 13.88, +2.8 +1.1} +3.0) —13.2 
Oreg....- 5 361,807) 68.55) —8.5 —14.4 (4) | —10.9 
, ae 27,720 1,917,600 69.18) +6.4 +8.8 +15.0 +15.5 
i eee 1,790 11,870 6.63) —6.7 +6.5'+110.1 +13.4 
Yt ae 4,093 268,116) 65.5 —2.1 —4.8) +12.7 +8.7 
US 1,647 36,054, 21.89) +1.5 +.4 -.7 —4.5 
Me ae 1,192 41,206; 34.57) +7.3 +11.4) —11.9 —15.9 
J ae 3,338 64,156) 19.22) +15.6 +9.5) +28.8 +50.4 
ae 10,700) ig. | Se, ESET cee a on | PRNEN Gee ery 
Utah......-. 2,871 172,297) 60.01) +29.3) -+14.4) +46.0; +40.3 
Wee: os. ' 1,500 Cf EEE CRS RE ACN PS ae ees 
ae 137 2,676; 19.53) +7.9 +7.3) +14.2) +413.1 
ee 2,471 86,974) 35.20) +28.2) -+21.3) +21.5) +415.8 
ci 17,541 1,206,870) 68.80; +4.9 +.7| +22.0 +25.6 
We Va... 2,268 76,954) 33.93) +.8 +2.9| -—1.7] 1.6 
| —- : 10,346 839,633) 81.16) +7.5 +7.0) +22.44 +34.6 
Wyo. ._-_- 637 35,314) 55.44) +65.5 +8.0| +27.9 125.7 





ae For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 
52 States. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 Not computed; data not comparable. 

5 About 11 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

* Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Estimated. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Includes an unknown number of cases and payments representing sup- 
plementation of other assistance programs. 

11 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
650 
4 
600 — anh ae sal +e — 400 
550 }— — = — — 300 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND INSURANCE 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 
(AGED ONLY) L/ g 
500 F- Z _ — 200 
aa 
450 }—- a = "7 = 100 
GENERAL 
a ASSISTANCE _— 
wel - 3 _ efibsectt! fittrami tlt e 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
350 —- + 7 1590 
OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND | 
300 F- ig _ = r DISABILITY INSURANCE 100 
(MOTHERS AND CHILDREN) 2/ 
a aaa 
AID TO “a 
260 |—- “4 ~ 4 T~ DEPENDENT 50 
CHILOREN Y 
pom «lie _ Littistististiitiitiis , 
: a” MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
150+ roace 4 - 
OLO-AGE 
— ASSISTANCE 
a PERMANENT AND 
MANENTLY 
— — _ —| TOTALLY DISABLED — 20 
J J OASO! (DISABLED A 
WORKERS) 4/) © 
sole - : || women 4 
@ e — 
|e | RID TO 
a THE BLIND 
— —- 
thr be rl) Ltt ty Tool de 
QO feet - + > - - + - _ - 
MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. | | | | MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR JUNE SEPT. DEC. 
1940 1945 1950 1955 1957 1958 1940 1945 1950 1955 1957 1958 


* Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: benefits paid 
during month (current-payment status); annual data represent 
average monthly total. Public assistance: payments during month 
under all State programs; annual data represent average monthly 
total. Unemployment insurance: gross benefits paid during month 
under all State laws; annual data represent average montély 
total. 


1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow's or widower’s, 


or parent's benefit. Beginning September 1950 includes a small 
proportion of younger wife beneficiaries with child beneficiaries 
in their care. 

2 Beginning January 1957, 
“childhood disability” benefits. 

3 Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 

4 Disabled workers aged 50-64. 


includes some persons receiving 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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